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@® NEW PLANT in 
the heart of the South 
produces the entire 
line of Nopco textile 


processing specialties. 


New SOUTHERN PLANT 


A Complete Organization 
Serving Southern Textile Industry 


opco’s new Southern headquarters at Cedartown, Ga. 


offers you: A modern sulphonation plant close at 
hand ... plus well-equipped laboratories for teatile 
research ... plus an organization of men who under- 


stand Southern mill problems. 


Translated into service this plant means quicker 
contact with a reliable source of technical information; 
smooth, more efficient delivery of uniform textile 
specialties and closer cooperation toward the solution 


of your processing problems. 


Your inspection of Nopco’s complete organization at 


Cedartown — at any time —is cordially invited. 


ia 
RESEARCH" \ 


“EVOLVED THRU 


NATIONAL Oi. Propucts Co., 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA 
CHICAGO, ILL. * BOSTON, MASS. « SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


@® EVERY PROCESSING specialty produced at Cedartown, Ga. 


is subjected to constant laboratory analyses to insure uniformity. 
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BELT RECORD 
FOR YOU! 


PREVIOUS TO 1929 a large Alabama 
cotton mill used the highest quality 
“double” belts on their Woonsocket- 
Naper 36 Roll Machine which operates 
24 hours a day, 5 days a week. High 
humidity, excessive lint and a heavy 
load made it necessary to cut the belt 
on an average of every six weeks to 
take out slack, and even then it was 
dificult to maintain uniform tension. 
Maximum belt life was 2% years. 


IN THAT YEAR THE G. T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man — was asked to make an 
analysis of this drive and on his recom- 
mendation a Goodyear COMPASS “40” 
Belt, 25’ x 5” endless, was applied. 


FOR MORE THAN 7 YEARS, until December 
1936, the Goodyear COMPASS pulled this 
drive without a single repair, save a few 
minor adjustments shortly after applica- 
tion, and without a penny’s maintenance 
expense. And it is the only belt ever used 
that starts this machine under full load—all 


others j jumped or slipped off the pulley s! 
DID COMPASS COST MORE? No indeed, it 


4 


cost approximately 28% less than previous al 
belts, yet lasted over three times longer! - 
Do savings likethisinterest P 
ry” 
you? The G.T.M.canshow 
you similar economy on + 
any textile drive. To 
consult him write - 
Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio,orLosAngeles, 
nearest Goodyear § 
MechanicalRubber 4 
Goods Distributor. 
BELTs | 
THERES a 
Gooo*VEAR 
BATTERY 
“ow! 4 
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*UBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPAN Y, 118 WEST POURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSORIP . : 
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Accidents in the Textile Industry 


in 1936" 


HE report of accident rates in the textile industry 
ye as published by the National Safety Council, Inc., 

contains many points which should be of interest 
to textile men and which are reprinted here: 


Outstanding Facts About 1936 Experience 


1. The textile industry averaged 6.90 for frequency 
and 0.46 for severity, according to reports from 144 mills 
whose employees worked 177,883,000 man-hours during 
the year. These rates are far below the corresponding 
averages of 13.57 and 1.64 for all industries. 


2. The industry ranked third in frequency and fourth 
in severity in a list of 30 major industries. 


3. The 1936 frequency rate decreased 16 per cent 
from 1935 in comparison with a reduction of only one per 
cent for all industries, and the severity rate dropped 19 
per cent, while the average for all industries rose five per 
cent. 


4. The 1936 frequency rate is 55 per cent below 1926, 
but the 1936 severity rate is 8 per cent higher. The 
progress of the industry in safety is less than in many 
other industries but, nevertheless, present rates are low. 


5. Middle-sized mills had the best 1936 records, aver- 
aging 6.98 for frequency and 0.29 for severity. 


6. Middle-sized plants, also, made the largest reduc- 
tions from 1935. 


7. Silk and rayon mills had the lowest 1936 injury 
rates, averaging 3.53 for frequency and 0.07 for severity. 


8. Cord and cordage manufacturers made the largest 
improvement in frequency in comparison with 1935, 40 
per cent, and needle trades made the largest reduction in 
severity, 78 per cent. 


9. Reports covering 64 fatalities and permanent par- 
tial disabilities occurring during the last three years show 
that the principal mechanical causes of such injuries are 
“hazardous arrangement” and “improper guarding.” The 
principal personal causes on the basis of the same experi- 
ence are “wrong attitude’ followed by “lack of knowledge 
or skill.” 


10. The most important types of compensable acci- 
dents in the textile industry, according to state reports, 


*National Safety Council, Inc., Pamphlet. 


are “machinery” and “handling objects’ which account 
for 54 per cent of all types. 

11. The Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. J., holds 
the best known all-time no-injury record in the industry 
—6,792,695 man-hours. 


Comparison With Other Industries 


The showing of textile mills in comparison with other 
industries was better in 1936 than in 1935. In 1935 the 
industry ranked sixth among 30 major industries, both in 
frequency and severity; in 1936 these rankings advanced 
to third and fourth, respectively. 

Few industries equalled the reductions in both injury 
rates from 1935 made by textile mills. The reduction in 
frequency brought this rate down to a new low level since 
1926, and the decrease in severity considerably offsets 
increases in the previous two years. A continuation of 
the progress made during 1936, however, is necessary in 
order to equal the improvement in the experience of other 
industries. 


Frequency Changes Severity Changes 
935 


1926 


to to to to 
Industry 1936 19236 1936 1936 

% 

Textile -16 — 55 —19 
All Industries | 61 § i? 
Chemical —§6 12 i) 
Tanning and Leather — 26 -56 Lo O00 
Paper and Pulp + | ~64 22 61 


Experience By Type of Injury 


The outstanding feature in the experience of the indus- 
try with different types of injuries is the increase in the 
frequency of fatalities since 1926. This accounts for the 
failure of the general severity rate to decrease because 
the improvement in the frequency and severity of other 
types of injuries has not been sufficient to overcome the 
sharp rise in the frequency of fatalities for which the 
time charge is 6,000 days. 


rrequency Severity 
1936 Change 1936 Change 
Type of Injury tate 83. since 1926 Rate since 1926 
Death and Perm. Total 03 +1393 .18 +-1393 
Perm. Partial 15 73 
Temporary 6.57 — 66 13 — 46 
Total 6.90 — 65 46 S 


as in previous years. Their improvement over 1935, on 
the other hand, exceeded the reductions made by the 
largest plants. Middle-sized units had the best 1936 rec- 
ords in all respects, 


| 
: Small plants had the highest injury rates during 1936, 


1936 1936 1935-1936 1 935-1936 
Frequency Severity Change in Change in 
Size Group Rate Rate Frequency Severity 
% 
Large 7.35 .45 — 7 —15 
Middle-sized 6.98 .29 — 40 — 86 
Small 10.25 .49 — 25 —22 


*Covers cotton mills only. 


Experience in Various Types of Mills 


Finishing mills had the highest frequency rates in the 
industry during 1936, averaging 8.99, and cordage man- 
ufacturers had the worst records in severity, averaging 
1.46. These two branches of the industry, also, had the 
most unfavorable records in 1935. Silk and rayon mills, 
as usual, had the best 1936 record, averaging 3.53 for fre- 
quency and 0.07 for severity. 

Reductions in injury rates from 1935 were general 
throughout the industry. Only needle trades and silk 
and rayon mills failed to show improvement in frequency; 
in severity, cord and cordage manufacturers and finishing 
mills had higher rates. 

1935-1936 1935-1936 


Change in Change in 
Frequency Severity 
% 


Entire Industry —16 — 19 
Cord and Cordage Mfe — 40 +108 
Not Otherwise Classified —27 + 9 
Cotton Mills —23 — 68 
Finishing Mills —18 
Woolen Millis — @ — 24 
Silk and Rayon Mills + | — 69 
Needle Trades +49 — 78 


Causes of Serious Accidents 


During the last three years, companies having fatalities 
or permanent partial disabilities have been requested to 
make a special report on the circumstances involved in 
such injuries so that better information could be devel- 
oped on the fundamental causes of serious accidents in 
the industry. Summary reports for the last three years 
have listed 181 serious injuries and 64 of these cases 
have been reported in detail. An analysis of the circum- 
stances involved in these accidents discloses: 


1. Operators of various types of mechanical equip- 
ment, such as twisters, weavers, speed tenders, and strip- 
pers, were involved involved in about three-fourths of all 
serious injuries. Laborers and maintenance employees 
also were often involved. 


2. Machinery was easily the principal agency of in- 
jury. Twisting, garnetting, carding, looms and punchers 
were the principal types of machines. 


3. Of the various types of accidents, “caught in or 
between” resulted in far more injuries than other types. 
Permanent injury to hands and fingers occurred 
particularly when caught in or between moving parts of 
machines and more serious injuries resulted when em- 
ployees were caught in a confined space between a station- 
ary object and a moving vehicle. 

Falls of persons on the same level was the second im- 
portant type of accident and falling, sliding, flying objects 
was the third. 


4. The most important mechanical cause involved in 
serious injuries was “hazardous arrangement.”’ Operators 
of winders, for example, were permitted to loop twine for 
convenience and speed and this unsafe method finally re- 
sulted in the loss of a finger. A well guarded machine 
took off the finger of an employee due to an unsafe 
method of cleaning parts in motion. 
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The removal of or lack of guards was also an important 
mechanical cause in serious injuries. A slitting attach- 
ment had been added to a cutting machine but no guard 
had been placed over the intermediate gear driving the 
slitter rider roll. An experience operator finally lost two 
fingers as the result of this oversight. 


5. The principal personal causes in serious injuries 
were chance taking, disobedience of instructions and 
other wrong attitudes on the part of employees. The re- 
moval of guards in violation of orders is often reported. 
Disobedience of explicit instructions on how to perform 
duties were often violated. Although a new stripper was 
repeatedly warned about the hazards of cleaning the cyl- 
inders of a carding machine while in motion, he took an- 
other chance and lost one-third of the use of the right 
forearm. 

Types of Accidents 


The following table gives a percentage distribution of 
the cases (nearly all compensable) covered in recent one- 
year reports from Illinois, New York, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. These reports covered 224,661 
injuries in all industries and 5,341 injuries in textile man- 
ufacturing. 


% in 
%in All Textile 


Type of Accident Industries Industry 
100.0 


All types 

Handling objects ‘ 22.6 
Falls to a different level 8.7 7.7 
Falls to the same level... N 9.5 10.1 
Using hand 7.6 5.8 
Falling objects 8.7 3.2 
Stepping on or striking against objects 5.6 7.7 
Electricity, explosives, heat 3.6 2.5 
Harmful substances 2.1 2.9 


Accident Problem and Method of Handling 


In this problem we grant that a loom fixer reports to 
his superior with a badly inflamed right eye. He states 
that he was working on a loom the day before and he got 
something in his eye. He further states that a fellow 
worker got the object out of the eye by using a handker- 
chief. What should be done? 

The foregoing should be done in the following order: 
Investigation 


(a) Overseer should determine who removed object, 
how close were other employees at the time accident oc- 
curred—who were they? Did employee tell fellow work- 
men of accident? Was there any “horseplay?” 


(b) Overseer should determine exact spot where acci- 
dent occurred. What loom number? Was employee 
working at front, rear, or end of loom? Was employee 
tending own equipment or was he “scotching” for a fel- 
low employee? Is overhead paint scaling? 


(c) Overseer should determine exact hour that acci- 
dent occurred. Was employee on duty? What about 
lighting? Was this during regular time that equipment 
is Cleaned? Is overhead cleaned thoroughly regularly? 


(d) Overseer should determine if employee was doing 
any chipping, filing, or grinding in connection with re- 
pairs? Was anyone nearby doing any such work? Was this 
loom or nearby loom being blown-off? Was employee 
using air hose—is he in the habit of blowing lint off per- 
son and clothing with air hose? 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Cut Filling The Loom’ 


UT filling is a fairly common defect in the opera- 

tion of weaving and results from a large number of 

different causes. It is generally caused by faults 
at the loom, although it is sometimes the result of spinning 
or winding defects, which take the form of soft slubs in 
the filling, thin places and the filling being partially cut 
through at intervals along its length. Ordinarily, when 
the filling is cut during weaving, the filling stop motion 
operates to stop the loom and the weaver can then find 
the broken pick, adjust the cloth take-up motion and 
restart the loom without a blemish appearing in the 
fabric. Where the usual type of side filling fork motion 
is used, there is always the liability of the filling “catch- 
ing-on” again before the stop motion comes into opera- 
tion, and in such cases the loom will continue to weave, 
and broken and missed picks will show up in the finished 
cloth. In this article it is the intention of the writer to 
discuss the chief causes of filling cutting at the loom and 
to point out how these faults may be prevented or rectified 
and how cut filling may be kept well within reasonable 
limits. 

Defective Shuttles 

One of the chief causes of cut filling is defective shut- 
tles and it is advisable to examine the shuttles in the first 
instance, when cutting occurs. The shuttles should be 
kept perfectly smooth and in good condition. Chipped 
and rough shuttles and warped and badly worn shuttles 
often result in filling cutting. The rough and chipped 
places should be filed and sand-papered until they are 
smooth and finished with an application of linseed oil. 
Worn shuttles should be trued up with a plane or in a 
special shuttle truing machine, for the importance of 
having a pair or set of shuttles of the same size, shape 
and weight cannot be over-emphasized. Shuttles which 
are excessively worn at the base should be scrapped, for 
in this case the shuttles will be too shallow and the cop 
will rub against the warp yarn and the shuttle race and 
result in the breakage of the filling. The grooves in the 
bottom and front of the shuttle should be well defined if 
filling cutting is to be avoided, otherwise the filling will 
be pressed between the shuttle and the face of the shuttle 
box. Further, as the shuttle wears along its base, the 
groove in the front of the shuttle gradually assumes a 
lower position in relation to the corresponding groove in 
the box front, and when these grooves are out of line the 
liability of the filling being “nipped” between the shuttle 
and the box front is greatly increased. 

Faulty or improperly fitted shuttle tongues frequently 
cause filling cutting, and care should be taken to see that 
the tongue is of the correct length, that it lies in a central 
position in the shuttle, and that it is securely held by the 
tongue pin and spring. Where filling bobbins are used, 
particular care should be taken to prevent them getting 
damaged, for the filling will catch and be severed if the 
surface of the bobbin is rough or cracked, particularly at 
the end nearest to the shuttle eye. The filling is often cut 
at the shuttle eye and it is advisable to examine the 


*Textile Recorder. 


shuttle carefully at this point when cutting occurs. A 
cracked or broken eye, an obstruction in the eye or an 
eye out of correct position are among the more frequent 
causes of cut filling. 

Much of the trouble and difficulty caused by cut filling 
would be prevented if overseers examined shuttles at 
regular and frequent intervals and if all weavers were 
instructed to notify overseers without delay of all shuttle 
defects, no matter how slight. If these are attended to 
in time the result will be less trouble for the overseer, a 
saving in replacement costs and the prevention of faults 
such as cut filling, and consequently less spoiled and sub- 
standard cloth. 

In addition to defective shuttles, a wrong traverse of 
the shuttle is responsible for much cutting of the filling 
during weaving. If the shuttle lifts on entering the 
shuttle box or when it strikes the picker, the filling may 
get underneath or on top of the shuttle, with the result 
that it will be severed by the cutting action between the 
shuttle and some portion of the shuttle box. If the shut- 
tle is not properly checked, i.e., if it is not brought to 
rest in a gradual manner, there is always the tendency for 
the filling to “balloon” and get trapped between the shut- 
tle and the shuttle-box. When the shuttle is not running 
truly, cutting is almost certain to arise, sooner or later, 
and it behooves the weaver to be on the lookout and to 
inform the overseer as soon as this type of defect becomes 
evident. 

There are several methods of discerning whether a 
shuttle is running truly, such as by carefully watching its 
traverse, by listening for any “clicking” of the shuttle 
against the box front, spindle stud, or box-back (where 
this is evident it is a sure indication that the shuttle is not 
traveling correctly), and by retaining one hand on the 
sley cap for a short period, during weaving, in order to 
feel the movement of the shuttle as it travels across the 
sley. If the shuttle race is not true to template, the box 
backs and reed not in proper alignment and at the correct 
angle or bevel in relation to the shuttle race, or the sley 
fittings not properly set, then the shuttle will not run 
truly. Other features which are conducive to true running 
shuttles are, good shuttles, a smooth action of the picking 
motion, the picking motion timed in conformity with the 
timing of the warp shedding, efficient shedding, and the 
avoidance of any obstruction which might deflect the 
shuttle from its true course. 


Adjustment of Filling Fork 


Another frequent cause of cut filling is a badly adjusted 
filling fork, and this is particularly the case when soft 
filling or filling of fine counts is being used. The fork 
goes too far through the grid or if the prongs of the fork 
contact with the bars of the grid, filling cutting is likely 
to result. Assuming the filling absent, the fork should be 
set so that the prongs just project through the grid, say 
4 in., when the sley is in its most forward position. The 
prongs should not under any circumstances touch the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Activities of the Textile Foundation’ 


By Stuart W. Cramer 


HE Textile Foundation which, as you know, was 

organized for scientific and economic research for 

the benefit and development of the textile industry, 
its allied branches, and including that of production of 
raw materials, has been operating for close to six years. 
I am happy to be able to report that each year our objec- 
tives have been brought into fuller accomplishment. 

The seventh year of the Foundation’s operations show- 
ed further extension of its objectives, and a larger recog- 
nition and use of the results of its research, by the dif- 
ferent branches of the textile industry. 


Following is a list of the principal projects under way 
during the year: 


Textile Waste Treatment and Recovery. Following a 
survey of present knowledge concerning the treatment and 
disposal of waste waters produced in the textile industries 
made by John C. Geyer and William A. Perry, of the 
University of North Carolina, in co-operation with Dr. 
H. G. Baity, Dean of Engineering, and an advisory com- 
mittee, a 118-page report which included a comprehensive 
bibliography, was published, and 1,400 copies were dis- 
tributed. 


Warp Sizing. Work in co-operation with the United 
States Institute for Textile Research was continued and 
extended, and progress reports distributed periodically. 

Flax: Experimental Studies in Growing, Decorticating. 
Chemical Degumminge, and Manufacture into Yarns and 
Papers. The report was completed and over a thousand 
copies distributed. 


Improvement in Grade and Staple of Cotton Produc- 
tion. Analysis has been completed of one season’s data 
for 16 varieties of cotton grown at one or more places in 
each of ten States by the Bureau of Plant Industry, co- 
operating with State Experiment Stations with funds in 
part furnished by the Foundation. These data indicate 
that variety is more important in determining staple 
length and quality than any other single factor. This 
work is now in its third year and is being pushed as much 
as conditions permit. 

Rayon Creping. In co-operation with the Thowsters 
Institute and the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, research work was launched, and the 
study divided into four principal parts, namely: (1) 
Measurement of tension: (2) detailed testing and sam- 
pling: (3) determination of the effect of variations of all 
factors affecting crepe; (4) determination of effect of 
dyeing and finishing. Excellent progress has been made 
but the completion of the project will require another 
year or more. 


Fundamental Study of Vat Printing Pastes: (1) Effect 
of Oxidizing and Reducing Agents on Wool and Chemis- 


*Report presented at meeting of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Washington, D. C. 


try of Wool Fibres; (2) Quantitative Determination of 
Fibres in Mixtures; (3) Determination of Oil, Soap and 
Other Extraneous Materials in Wool (4). Under the 
direction of the research committee for the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, a group of 
research fellows continued work on these problems with 
the following results: 


(1) Many new phases of this project have been de- 
veloped and progress printed and well distributed. Addi- 
tional laboratory facilities at Brown University were 
made available through financial co-operation of a num- 
ber of textile firms. 


(2) Research workers at the National Bureau of 
Standards have made good progress. The trade supple- 
mented this Foundation grant with contributions amount- 
ing to $5,400. Seven reports were in preparation and 
four were published. 


(3) As a result of this research an entirely new 
method has been worked out in determining the percent- 
age of wool in a mixture of fibres. This method makes it 
possible to determine the percentage of wool in a mixture 
with silk more conveniently and accurately than here- 
tofore. A report has been made and printed. 


(4) Laboratory and field work continued and has 
vielded certain conclusions which have already proved of 
distinct value to textile processors. For some time it has 
been known that the nature of the accompanving sub- 
stances of wool fibres has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined and progress has been made in defining these sub- 
stances. 


Factors in the Drawing Processes Contributing to Uni- 
formity and Tensile Strength of Spun Cotton Yarn. 
Technical research is being continued at Georei aSchool 
of Technology. 


Technical Text Material on Cotton Manufacturing. 
Text material on four textile operations was in prepara- 
tion under the direction of H. H. Willis, Dean of the 
Textile School at Clemson, South Carolina. At the end 
of the year, the degree of completion was: Course on 
Picking, 80%: Roving Frames, 80% Spinning, 60%: 
Combers, 40%. 


New Projects 
There follows a list of new projects launched during the 
year under review: 


Production and Distribution Organization in the Tex- 
tile Industry. A study in trends in the organization of 
production and distribution in the textile industries was 
authorized, and in co-operation with the Economic Re- 
search Committee of the United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research and a number of textile association execu- 
tives, the work is being done by members of the staff of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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few quality of the cloth you sell 
depends upon the quality of the 
fmish as well as upon the skill and 
care with which it is woven. So why 
tempt trouble when it is so easy and 


economical to be sure—by choosing 


from the AVITEX line of finishes? 


It costs no more to use the AVITEX 
finishes to produce a soft, full finish; 
a full, glossy finish; or a rich, silky 
sheen. There is a grade especially 
designed for every type of fabric. 


Write to our nearest office for fur- 


ther information or technical assist- 


ance. 


4.5. wat OFF 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE FINISHING 
AGENTS 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
SALES OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1. and San Francisco, Calif. 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
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Cut Filling At The Loom 
(Continued from Page 5) 

bars of the grid. The fork should be set at such a height 
that it will not touch the bottom of the grid or the sley 
when the hook end of the fork is raised but should be 
low enough for the filling to effect the necessary action on 
the fork prongs. It is essential that the fork prongs 
occupy a perpendicular position corresponding to that of 
the grid and that the prongs remain parallel to the grid 
bars throughout their action. Much trouble results from 
the fork prongs not occupying a perpendicular position 
and this fault is caused by bent prongs, crookedly bored 
pin holes in the forks, and badly set fork holders. 

Filling cutting is sometimes caused by the selvage 
threads being drawn through the heddles or reed wrongly, 
and by too many ends being drawn together through the 
heddle eyes or the reed dents at the selvage. Cramping 
of the selvage yarns, together with uneven or badly timed 
shedding, will often result in cut filling, especially when 
the selvage yarns are strong and the filling very fine or 
soft. Worn reeds wires at the selvage will also cause 
filling cutting, especially if the temples do not hold the 
cloth fell to the full width of the warp yarn in the reed. 
Faulty setting of the temples will also cause filling cut- 
ting. If the temples are set so that they touch the reed 
there is always the liability of the filling becoming trap- 
ped and severed between the reed and the temple, while 
if the temples are too far away from the reed there is a 
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tendency for the reed wires at the selvage to exert a cut- 
ting action on the filling when the beat up takes place. 
If the crank arms are slack or the crank or crank bearings 
are badly worn, the liability of the filling being nipped 
between the temple and the reed is greatly increased. 


Textile Exhibits Demonstrate Synthetic Fiber 
Developments 

Paris.—Enapi, an organization which is promoting the 
work of Italian artists, is responsible for many of the tex- 
tile exhibits which demonstrate the development of syn- 
thetic fibers. Visitors are impressed by curtains of shiny 
white cord yarns which have been brushed up to look 
woolly, and in the exhibits are hand-knitted sweaters of 
Lanital, near wool yarn, and samples of cloths made from 
Cisalfa, a synthetic created for wool looms. In the up- 
holstery fabric displays many suggesting themselves for 
modern furniture, being rustic, coarse and rough surfaced 
with wool or cotton aspect. In contrast are luxury hang- 
ings developed from the antique metal brocades for which 
Italy was famous in the Cinquequento, but thoroughly 
modernized. ‘They use a silvery, lustrous rayon thread 
to replace the metal, and mat yarns for the body of the 
cloths, the designs being light and distinguished in cloky 
relief on plain grounds. The textile exhibits define the 
percentages of hemp, rayon, Lanital, cotton and wool used 
in their construction. 
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NEW YORK, 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
| MONTREAL. P.@., CANADA 


4 Representing 
Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
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‘Dew Chemical Company ,iacorper ated 
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CIBA AND 
CIBANONE 


vat dyes for all 
classes of fabries. 

where the 
highest degrees 
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Cutaway view of new G-E screenless open motor, 
illustrating air flow and size and location of fans 


" HIS motor has been thoroughly tested under 

the worst lint conditions I could find and it re- 
mained clean!’’ So says a G-E engineer in describing 
the advantages of the new G-E screenless open motor 


—a motor with a ventilating system of advanced 
design. 


We The fans are so shaped and so placed on the shaft 


as to provide efficient fan action without whirls and 
eddies. 


Dept. 6B.201 
General Electric 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


screenless open motor. 


Please send me the publication describing the new 


THIS MOTOR 
REMAINED 


CLEAN! 


2. Any free lint or dust in the ventilating air is 
forced through /Jarge, unobstructed air passages and 


is effectively discharged through large openings in 
the stator frame. 


ae The high G-E standard of motor efficiency and 
strong motor construction is maintained, assuring you 


of a dependable, effective drive. 


For complete information on this new motor (7% to 
15 hp), get in touch with the nearest G-E office. 


011-237 


GENERAL 
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Analysis of X-Ray Diffraction Patterns of Raw 
Cotton Fiber 


-RAY technique, as used in the U. S. Department 
xX of Agriculture to study the invisible structure of 

cotton fibers, may become a practical tool for as- 
sistance in determining cotton quality and of interest to 
cotton classification and standardization. 

Experiments are being carried out by the Bureaus of 
Plant Industry and Agricultural Economics co-operating, 
to determine the relation of the X-ray diffraction patterns 
to the strength and certain other physical properties of 
raw cotton fibers. Preliminary results indicate that the 
tensile strength of cotton is related to the internal struc- 
ture of the fibers. The internal structure, however, is not 
visible to the unavoided eye, nor can it be fully observed 
by the use of the best microscopes. 

Cotton fibers are composed principally of cellulose— 
and cellulose, as formed by nature, consists of long thread- 
like units, each of which may be compared with the indi- 
vidual strips or boards in a tongued and grooved floor. 
These long narrow units may lie parallel with each other, 
thus forming a compact structure, or they may lie across 
each other like the twigs and branches of a brush heap. 
Collectively, they may lie approximately parallel with 
the axis of the fiber, or at some definite angle to it. 

By means of X-rays, it is possible to determine the 
general arrangement of the cellulose crystallites in relation 
to the axis of the fiber, which in turn gives a measure of 
certain physical properties of the fiber. The X-ray pat- 
terns obtained from weak cotton fibers can be distinguish- 
ed from those of strong fibers by visual inspection. How- 
ever, where the differences in strength are not pronounced, 
it becomes difficult to distinguish the patterns visually 
and it is then necessary to use an instrument to measure 
them. ‘This is also true when it is desired to know quan- 
titatively the difference in strength between two or more 
samples of cotton. 

Recent advancements in physical science make it possi- 
ble to construct relatively accurate instruments for meas- 
uring the density of photographic films and a densitometer 
utilizing a photo-electric cell has been adapted to the 
measurement of X-ray diffraction patterns of cotton 
fibers. Once the relative density of the different parts of 
the pattern is known, it is possible to evaluate the pattern 
within reasonable limits, in terms of the strength of the 
cotton. 

This method is fairly rapid and if it should prove to 
be sufficiently precise, those companies interested in the 
purchase of cotton for a definite purpose, as, for example, 
in the tire industry where the strength is of great im- 
portance, may be able to determine within a short time 
the approximate strength of the fiber without running 
elaborate spinning tests on it. It is not intended that 
this method should supplant the present method of classi- 
fying cotton, but that it might be an auxiliary to it in 
highly specialized cases. 

The method may also be used to study the structure 
and development of plant cell walls. When the structure 
of fiber cell walls is thoroughly known, cotton breeders 
may be able to produce cottons having the desired type of 


fiber. 
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Rayon Shipments Show No Decrease 


Rayon yarn shipments showed no decline during June, 
according to leading factors in the market. They report- 
ed that deliveries to mills during that month were approx- 
imately the same as during May, despite the curtailment 
programs put into effect by a number of different mills. 
Producers reported that any easing up in pressure for 
yarn delivery on the part of one customer merely made it 
possible to meet more fully the needs of another. 


Books were opened for orders for September delivery 


by the majority of producers with no change in prices.. 


One company with a shorter selling period opened books 
for August. Advance inquiries for yarn for September 
indicated that the shortage of desired counts will continue 
acute during that month and probably for the rest of the 
current year. 


End-of-month stocks in producers’ hands continued 
subnormal, it having been impossible to begin to accum- 
ulate any sort of a reserve in preparation for normal 
heavy September buying. Stocks of knitting yarns are 
said to be exceptionally small, despite the slow spring 
business in rayon underwear. 

Should there be any sizeable buying of fall rayon un- 
derwear lines in the near future the shortage of yarns 
suitable for the manutacture of tubing would be acute. 
Two large plants producing knitting yarns continue closed 
down by labor troubles and even should it be possible to 
resume production this month, it would take at least five 
weeks to get them running at capacity again. 

Demand for rayon staple fiber, as well as for filament 
rayon yarns, continues heavy. Cotton mills are reported 
to be the chief buyers at the present time, it being a be- 
tween-seasons period for the woolen and worsted manu- 


tacturers. 


Rayon Pulp From Reeds Reported Patented in 
Japan 


Washington.—A process for the manufacture of rayon 
pulp from reeds is reported to have just been patented by 
a chemical laboratory in Tokyo. Assistant American 
Trade Commissioner Carl H. Boehringer, Tokyo, has 
just reported to the Department of Commerce. 

The reeds are first boiled in water at a temperature of 
from 120 to 170 degrees centigrade and all water and 
waste liquids are then drained from the boiler and sul- 
phite or bisulphite of magnesium is added to the fibrous 
emulsion in the boiler. After stirring the mixture mag- 
nesium oxide or basic magnesium carbonate is added in 
order to neutralize the free sulphurous acid, the report 
States. 

The resultant product is boiled again for a few hours 
and the crude pulp thus made available is bleached and 
processed by hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids, it 
was stated. 


It is reported that the process will be used by a cotton 
spinning company in its reed pulp plant in northern 
Manchuria “‘Manchukuo” and will utilize reeds grown in 
North China and Manchuria, according to the report. 


| 
5 
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ATERPROOF W-559 makes a stable milky emulsion 
gives exceptional results on all fibres — cotton, 
wool, rayon or silk. 

For spot, rain, splash or shower-proofing—in a single bath 
process—Waterproof W-559 meets the most rigid require- 
ments. Discard the two-bath method—save time—and be 
assured of better and more consistent results. 

Waterproof W-559 is a finely adjusted product which 
will remain stable for an extended period. In liquid form 


it is easy to dilute and convenient to handle. 
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FOR COTTON PRINTERS: 
STEAM BLACK.S-193 A 
for a full violet shade of black 
STEAM BLACK H. P. JET 
for a deep jet black 
For smooth, unmottled printed 
effects: 
ALIZARENE YELLOW R 


for reddish orange shades 


ALIZARENE YELLOW G. N. 


for a fast lemon shade 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, KR. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, Ll.;Greenville,S. C.; Chattanooga,Tenn. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Reply To “Harness” 


‘(Wants Harness Data) 
Editor: 


Most people would weave 64 ends per inch cloth in a 
30 reed—that is, 30 dents per inch reeded two per dent. 
The most common practice would be to use harness with 
30 heddles to the inch spread on 38% inches. You would 
use on each 1140 heddles for ground plus 12 heddles 
carrying two threads each for selvages. 

\ second consideration is that the varn would most 
probably come off a loom beam with 40 inches between 
the heads. In this case some weavers would use a little 
wider set harness possibly 2934 to help preserve the slant 
from 40 inches at loom beam to 38 4/10 in the reed. 

C. M. J. 


How To Prevent Oil Spots? 
Editor: 

Will some overseer tell me what is the best way to pre- 
vent oil from the sand roll bearing running down and get- 
ting on the ends of the roll of cloth on the loom? 

“TROUBLED.” 


Reply To “Shuttlecost” 


‘Wants Loom Settings for Least Wear on Shuttles) 
Editor: 


“Shuttlecost,” you may get many replies, for your ques 
tion 1s an interesting one. 

Take a new and unused reed, one that will fill the whole 
reed space of the lay. 

Clean out the slot so that the reed will fit in nicely, put 
on reed cap and make it fit snug from one end to the 
other. 

Take a reed square and make sure that the reed is at 
perfect right angle to the race board all the way across. 

Now with a good straight edge (not a questionable one) 
put the race plate in exact line with the race board at 
both ends. 

Leave the binders out while you align the back box 
plates to the reed, file and cross file any rough spots on 
any part of the boxes where the shuttle will touch top, 
bottom or sides. 

Be sure that binders and front box plates are covered 
well, 


Tighten swords and foot motions to rocker shaft. 

Put on pickers and be sure that the shuttle is in con- 
tact with the race plate and does not rise up at any 
point, have point of shuttle to go straight into the hole in 
the picker, and don’t make that hole too large. 

Set the parallel so that the picker will neither rise no: 
tall the least bit when traveling from the end of box to 
the bumper (not check strap). 

Set the harness with each shed as near the race board 
as possible without touching or rubbing. 

Raise the hang strap on the picker stick so that the 
long lug will be slightly higher than the short lug, and 
regulate the power by the pick arm or by grinding the 
pick point, use only enough power to run the loom with- 
out tipping off. 

The above are the main points. With the smaller 
things you are no doubt familiar. 


Geo. W. C. CHAPMAN. 


Wants System for Replacing Long Draft Aprons 


Editor: 


After my steel rollers are cleaned each time I find that 
many of the aprons have been replaced in such a way that 
they revolve in the wrong direction and soon pull apart at 
the seam (I have the Casablancas system of long draft), 
The trouble does not come up on the new aprons that are 
put on, because the direction of rotation is marked on 
them, but on the old aprons that are replaced (because 
they are not worn out) this mark is often not visible and 
the cleaners get about as many of them on wrong as they 
get on right. If any of your readers have had this trouble 
and tound a remedy | would like to hear from them. 


“CLEANER.” 


Answer To “Manager” 
(‘What To Do With Carder) 


Editor: 


This man has evidently forgotten that drafts are multi- 
plied and not added. I believe he should go to a simpler 
machine than the card to study drafts. Also in figuring 
cards he must take his waste out of amount up at back in 
order to prove his draft. That is, he could have checked 
his drafting figures by means of what he put in at back 
and what come off at front. CARL. 
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on Any Account Take a Chance with Substitutes — 
on any Draper High Speed Looms of the X Family 


DRAPER CORPORATION | 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 3 


| 
Installing 
; Draper High Speed Looms 
fs ls a Good Beginning 
Running Them to Get 
The Best That's in Them 
ls a Continuous Job 
You Can't Run Them 
As They Should Be Run 
It You Use Poor Accessories 
You Need Because 
Draper Shuttles They 
Draper Bobbins Are Made 
Draper Drop Wires For Draper Looms 
You Need Also Draper-made Repair Parts + Don’t 
| 
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Personal News 


E. C. Williams. of Great Falls, S. C.. 
hand of nicht weaving. Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


is now second 


J. D. Brown has been promoted from the laboratory to 
paymaster, Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


E. C. Powers has been elected president of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Association. 


William J. Vereen, prominent textile executive of Moul- 
trie. Ga.. has been elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta. Ga. 


Edwin H. Arnold has been elected first vice-president 
and treasurer of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., to succeed 
the late Edward M. Johnson. 


R. W. Sheehan, overseer of dyeing at the Bibb City 
Plant of Bibb Manufacturing Company, recently won a 
$250 award presented by the company for research and 
cost reduction. 

R. A. Littlejohn has resigned his position as head of 
the weaving department of the Gayle plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills at Chester, S. C., and has accepted a similar 
position with the Opelika Mills at Opelika, Ala., a mill 
he was formerly associated with in a similar capacity. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


5 
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Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 
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OBITUARY 


J. HARRY BUNN 


Henderson, N. C.—-]. Harry Bunn, 59, superintendent 
of the Henderson Cotton Mills and an outstanding citizen, 
died July 14th less than an hour after he suffered a heart 
attack at his office at North Henderson. 


He had not been ill and had never had any ailment of 
the heart, so far as was known. Members of the family 
said he appeared in good health and good spirits when at 
home for lunch. 

Mr. Bunn was born in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
November 19, 1877, but came to Henderson with his 
parents when he was less than a year old and, had lived 
here since. After completing his education, he became 
affiliated with the Henderson Mills Company and climbed 
to the office of superintendent, which he had held some 
25 or 30 years. 

He was a member of the First Baptist Church of Hen- 
derson and for years had been a member of the board of! 
deacons. He was also active in the Henderson Kiwanis 
Club. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, JR. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Guy L. Melchor, Jr., who represented 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Company in the Georgia 
territory, died June 25th. Mr. Melchor, who was a son 
of Guy L. Melchor, Sr., Southern manager of Howard 
Bros., had an extensive acquaintance and a host o. 
friends among the mill men in his territory. 
vived by his wife and one daughter. 


He is sur- 


Cotton Exports Decline 


Washington.—The Agriculture Department reported 
that United States exports of cotton have declined this 
season although world trade in cotton expanded sharply. 

A department survey showed 10,271,000 bales of cotton 
in international trade for the first nine months of this 
season compared with 8,159,000 bales in the same period 
last season and 9,831,000 bales two seasons ago. 

United States exports for the nine months were given as 
4,985,000 bales. This is 439,000 bales or 8 per cent under 
last season and 2,106,000 bales or 30 per cent under the 
ten-year average from 1923-24 to 1932-33. 

The period covered in the survey is from August 
through April. 

The United States exports represent 48 per cent of the 
world trade as compared with a ten-year average of 67 
per cent. 

The survey showed Japan was chief outlet for American 
cotton, taking 1,410,000 bales or 28 per cent of total ex- 
ports. This was larger than recent seasons or the long- 
time average. british markets took 1,068,000 bales 
against 1,210,000 last season. Canada took 233,000 


bales, a peak figure, and exports to France, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, importing countries were smaller. 
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The Foster Model 102 Winder 
revolves the packages with a 
smooth, highly polished drum. 


This means that the surface 


speed of the packages is the 
same at all stages of the wind- 
ing operation. Uniform wind- 
ing speed in turn means uniform 
tension and therefore uniform 
package density. 

This is one reason why the 
Foster Mode! |02 is increasingly 
popular for the winding of dye- 
ing packages. 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


FOR WINDING 


DYEING PACKAGES 


Other reasons are that the 
machine increases production 
100 percent and decreases labor 
costs 1/3, as compared with 
older models. 

Also bear in mind that the 
Model 102 permits variations in 
the TYPE of wind to meet dif- 
ferent requirements. 

Further information on 
request. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRED P. BROOKS, Representative 
Post Office Box 941, Atlanta, Georgia 
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4,400,000 Bales American Cotton Carryover 
Seen 


Washington, D. C.—A carryover of about 4,400,000 
bales of American cotton in the United States on July 
3ist estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This will be about 1,000,000 bales less than the carryover 
on the corresponding date last year. 

Cotton mill activity in the United States was reported 
as continuing “very high,” despite the gradually declining 
tendency in May and the first half of Jume. New orders 
were said to have been running behind mill output since 
the middle of March. 

Maintenance of a “high degree of activity’’ among the 
cotton textile industries in foreign countries was reported, 
although “the outlook is somewhat uncertain in England, 
France and Japan.” But Italian mills, the bureau said, 
are “more than holding the improvement shown during 
the past few months.” 

World cotton production in 1936-37 was tentatively 
estimated at 30,900,000 bales, of which the foreign pro- 
duction is placed at 18,500,000. Both figures are record 
highs, the bureau said. 

The bureau explained that the expected carryover of 
cotton in trade channels in the United States is about 
the same as the average carryover in the five years ended 
1929-30. But in these five years, domestic consumption 
plus exports annually averaged about 15,000,000 bales, or 
nearly 2,000,000 more than the anticipated total for the 
1936-37 season. 


20,000 Acres of Sea Island Cotton Growing 


Revival of the Sea Island cotton industry in the deep 
South was assured recently as agricultural officials in 
Georgia and Florida estimated planting this season for 
both States at approximately 20,000 acres. 

Stiles Martin, Georgia Agricultural Department statis- 
tician, estimated that approximately 4,500 acres of long- 
staple cotton were under cultivation in Georgia this sea- 


son. 
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Nathan Mayo, Agriculture Commissioner of Florida, 
said more than 15,000 acres of Sea Island cotton were 
growing in his State. 

Current acreage is preponderant when compared with 
acreage of only a few years ago when the sea island va- 
riety was virtually wiped out by boll weevils. 

Sea island production began dropping in 1918 when 
the crop for the season was 90,000 bales. Continued wee- 
vil attacks cut production to a mere nine bales by 1928. 

Gradual perfection of an early-maturing plant which 
ripened before weevils became prevalent gave impetus to 
a revival of sea island growing in 1934. The comeback 
started with production of fifteen bales (total for Georgia 
and Florida) in 1934. Production in 1936 increased to 
1,086 bales. 

With a revival well started, the Federal Government, 
working with Georgia and Florida State entomologists, 
began helping in sea island experiments and perfection of 
boll weevil poisons designed to aid further the growth of 
the valuable long staple. 

The WPA has accepted a project in Georgia’s Lowndes 
County where demonstrations of new boll weevil poison- 
ing methods are being conducted. 

Georgia's present sea island area extends from Savan- 
nah to Valdosta, the south Georgia town that, at one time, 
was the largest sea island market in the world. 

Under the direction of Manning Yeomans, Georgia 
State entomologist, experimental growth of sea island is 
being conducted at the Georgia State College for Negroes 
at Thunderbolt, near Savannah. Experimental work also 
is being done in McIntosh County. 

Mr. Yeomans said he hoped scientists aiding recon- 
struction of sea island production would be able to de- 
velop a variety that would produce a long, strong and 
uniform staple. 

Financial prospects for the current season are good, 
even though the acreage is small. Some officials predicted 
the price would range between 37 and 40 cents per pound. 
Sea island commands top level prices because of its su- 
perior weaving and manufacturing qualities. Its long 
fibers also are stronger than short staple fibers. 


For Uniform ity 
Depend On- 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S.C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. | 


Distributed by 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Mill News 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C.—-The Secretary of State issued a 
charter July 19th to Spartan Hosiery Mills of Spartan- 


burg, capitalized at $10,000, with William F. Lancaster 


listed as president and secretary, Victor M. Montgomery | 


as vice-president, and Armstron Coleman, secretary. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Gastonia Mill Supply Com 
pany is establishing a branch sales office .in Charlotte, ac 
cording to an announcement by company executives. 

I. L. Arden has been named branch manager and has 


obtained temporary quarters at 804 Independence Build- | 


ing. 


Hickory, N. C. 
Hickory, which will make all kinds of hosiery, obtained 
a charter July 19th trom Thad Eure, Secretary of State 

The firm has $300,000 authorized capital with $15,000 
stock subscribed by C. V. Cline, Jr., J. 
Mary L. Cline, all of Hickory. 


Lee Cline and 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Panola Mills of Greenwood. a new 


$200,000 corporation, has received a charter from Secre- 


Hickory Knitting M.lls, Inc., of | 


tary of State William P. Blackwell to manufacture cotton, | 


wool, rayon or silk goods of every kind and description 
Officers are: Jf. 
Foster, vice-president; J. ;E. Burnside, secretary. 


(CCHERRYVILLE, N. C, 


P. Abney, president-treasurer; L. E. | 


Plans are being drawn by | 


Charles C., Hook and Walter W. Hook. of the Commercial! | 


Bank Building at Charlotte, N. C., 
clubhouse for the Carlton Yarn Mills. This building will 
contain a large auditorium, library, game rooms and 
other facilities. The cost of the building has not been 
announced. 


PORTERDALE, GA.—Plans have been made known for an 


for a community | 


addition to the local plant of the Bibb Manufacturing | 


Company. The improvement and renovation program 


will include the present building, with the installation of | 


new equipment. 


Q. R. Nolen, of Macon, is the engineer, and it is under- | 


stood that the cost of work will be around $100.000. 


SuMMIT, Miss.—The Summit Textile Corporation, 
Summit, has cleared through the Corporation and Securi- 
ties Commission 100,000 shares of non-par value common 
stock, 50,000 Class “A” 


“B,” also non-par value. Both classes of stock partici 


non-par value and 50,000 Class | 


pate equally in assets and dividends share and share | 


alike. The Class “B” 
changed for stock held by the present stockholders. 
Twenty-five thousand shares Class “A” 


sold through an investment house and the balance of | 


25,000 is to be held in treasury for future financing if and 
when necessary. The Class B stock is voting stock and 


fairs of the corporation. 


non-par value stock is to be ex- | 


stock has been | 


Without exception, wherever Houghton’s 
new cotton warp sizes have been tested, 
sizing costs have been reduced from 25% 
to 75%. Consider what this can mean! 


And, further, an increase in weave-room 
production—as much as 3°%—is reported, 
because these sizes make warps stronger, re- 
duce shedding or sticking to cylinders, per- 
mit the yarn to split freely asit passes over 
the lease bar. 


There’s no reason why you should not en- 
joy the advantages many mills are now get- 
ting from Houghton’s Warp Sizes. Write 
us, or ask the Houghton Man for a dem- 
onstration. 


... make us prove it! 
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ARP SIZES 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


has the right to participate in the management and af- 240 W.S : 
| ats | . Somerset St. 
| 


Philadelphia 


KETTLE 
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Shall there be Fair Umpires? 


ITH SO many inflammatory statements in the 

public press, relative to the conflict between 
labor and capital, it may not be amiss to stop 
and offer a brief analysis. 


The conflict between those who employ and 
those who are employed is as old as the history 
of man, and the progress attained thus far has 
been ultimately guided and effected by sensible 
and honest thinking upon the part of the public. 

Much social and economic progress, or even 
religious progress has been attained through the 
same route. That force, the ultimate decision 
of the public mind, has been the dominating fac- 
tor in practically every advancement of man- 
kind. In our great social life there have been 
conflicting philosophies and much of the influ- 
ence of ignorance. When two schools of philoso- 
phy meet, weighted down with error on each side 
because of ignorance, there is bound to be a clash 
which can only be settled by fair and honest con- 
sideration. When that consideration is directed 
by intelligence rather than prejudice, advance- 
ment and peace should follow. 


If it were possible for two schools of philoso- 
phy to meet in conflict and granted, for the sake 
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of argument, one of the schools was completely 
correct in its thinking, it is quite possible that 
in the other school there would be so much igno- 
rance and prejudice that the conflict would con- 
tinue. 


The social evolution of mankind has not taken 
place within the last few years. It has been one 
of long struggle, manifesting itself in the legis- 
lation of the last century. Again accentuating 
itself during the Presidencies of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and the present adminis- 
tration. 


This inner urge of what has been termed the 
unfavored class has been struggling for its rights 
and recognition. It has not been confined to the 
laboring class alone, it has also been confined to 
small farmers, small merchants and small busi- 
ness men. 


President Wilson, according to many, was the 
first real progressive Democratic American Presi- 
dent who had ideals and a vision capable of deal- 
ing with this situation. He believed in individual 
competition. He also believed in the betterment 
and improvement of all types of people. He ap- 
preciated the fact that fairness is the very dom- 
inant factor in the amelioration of conditions 
and that conflict could not be avoided. 


Theretore, he conceived the idea that if con- 
flict is inevitable the most reasonable method of 
dealing with this conflict is to set up umpires and 
establish rules and regulations so that the com- 
batants would fight fairly. To this end he estab- 
lished the Federal Reserve System for the con- 
trol of the flow of money that it might not be 
congested and that certain areas might not be 
deprived of their monetary rights. He did not 
say that there shall not be combinations of busi- 
ness because he realized that under certain con- 
ditions perhaps combinations were necessary, 
hence the passage of the Clayton Act to establish 
an umpire and rules by which business units 
could unite and conduct their business. 

He established the Federal Trade Commission 
in order that rules for the conduct of business 
could be promulgated in an earnest endeavor to 
establish fair trade practices. 


In brief, it seems to have been the policy of 
President Wilson to establish fair umpires and 
fair rules so that, when these clashing philoso- 
phies engaged in combat, they could be carried 
on with social progress and political intelligence, 
with justice and fairness and that when umpires 
decision had finally adjusted the conflict a more 
progressively social and economic order would 
obtain. 


In contrast with the Wilsonian policy, we now 
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bring forth what seems to us to be the weakness 
of the present administration. Conflict still ob- 
tains, the inner urge for the social betterment o/ 
mankind is still active. The whole Wilsonian 
policy seems to us to have been changed and now 
there exists no fair umpire and no just rules by 
which the combatants can govern themselves. 


The Wagner Act, the Black-Connery Bill, the 
proposed bill to pack the Supreme Court and 
many other regulations promulgated by this ad- 
ministration are evidences of the bias of the um- 
pire and the unfairness of the rules. It seems to 
us rather evident that the present administra- 
tion, in a large measure, has forgotten the great 
principles which have directed this nation from 
obscurity into one of world prominence. It seems 
to have forgotten that our great American citi- 
zenship has boasted of the fairness with which 
its National Congress has worked out the rules 
and regulations for the conduct of its citizenship. 
It seems to have forgotten that America is a 
great nation and that all of its citizens, regard- 
less of peace or economic distress, must be deat 
with fairly and that the rules and regulations by 
which its citizens must conduct themselves 
should be of the type that will bring unanimity 
of ideals and purposes and action and not a na- 
tion of conflicting classes actuated by prejudice 
and intolerance and hatreds. 


This editorial is an appeal to our National 
Government, to our State officers, to the great 
American public that they shall demand that, in 
any social and economic conflict, there shall 
always be a fair umpire and that rules and reg- 
ulations governing conflict shall be fair and just 
to both sides. 


Did Not Like “Down the River” 


T is very apparent that the employees of the 

Marlboro Mills, McColl, S. C., and Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., did not like that “down the river” 
country into which they were sold by D. K. Mc- 
Coll. 


The employees had asked for an increase of 
15 per cent in wages and there are many indica- 
tions that their demands were not unreasonable. 

The C. I. O. representatives persuaded the 
employees to sign blanket “power of attorney”’ 
and when the C. I. O. organizers, Roy Lawrence 
and Christopher, went into a conference with 
Mr. McColl they shut the door in the faces of the 
employees. 


When the conference was over they found that 
they were to receive less wages than they had 
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requested but were to submit to having 25 cents 
per week deducted from their pay envelope and 
handed to the organization represented by Law- 
rence and Christopher and every new employee 
who did not agree to same, at the end of thirty 
days, was to be discharged. 


There were two parties to the conference or 
is now generally regarded as ‘“‘the trade,” D. K. 
McColl representing his mills and Lawrence and 
Christopher representing the C. I. O. 


D. K. McColl emerged with a considerable 
Saving in wages over what the employees desired 
and Lawrence and Christopher emerged with the 
assurance that the mills would get $1,100.00 per 
month out of the employees’ pay envelopes. 


The employees appeared to have been “sold 
down the river” by both sides, but we had the 
idea that they would not submit very long. 


A report states that a group of the employees 
have applied for and received an injunction 
which forbids the Marlboro Mills from taking 
union dues from their pay envelope. 


The Wagner Law forbids an employer to give 
assistance to any union and it seems to us that 
taking $1,100.00 per month of employees’ enve- 
lopes and giving same to the C. I. O. is right 
much assistance. 

The employees of the Marlboro Mills were in 
our opinion sold “down the river” by D. K. Mc- 
Coll and the C. I. O. representatives who de- 
manded the right to trade for them but we never 
did believe that they would be content to stay 
‘down the river.” 


There is too much of an inherited love of free- 
dom in the veins of the mill employees of the 
South for them to very long bear any unjust yoke 
which is placed upon their necks. 


More Foreign Cotton Acreage 


phi from Shanghai to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indicate an increase of 10 
to 15 per cent in the Chinese cotton acreage and 
say that this could produce a crop of 4,000,000 
bales and would place China as a rival to India 
as the world’s second largest cotton producer. 

This indicated increase in cotton acreage fol- 
lowed a report from Egypt showing an increase 
there and the United States estimate of 10.4 per 
cent additional acreage. 

The cotton crop is not yet made, but the foun- 
dation has been laid for a material increase in 
world production. 


| 
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One Barrel of @>Gant 
Replaces Three Barrels 


of Sizing Compound 


BAS +h oD 


Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 


o 
= 990.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 
E fiectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
> 


weave-room production. 

Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace Z to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Demonstrators: 


E. Il. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark Talley W. Piper 
Box 274 Box 534 
Fairfax, Ala. 


384 Riverway 


Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. I. 


Alexander W. Anderson 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them, 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. W. Y. 
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CAMDEN, 5. C.—Hermitage Cotton Mill has put in 
new floors, built a new mixing room, new supply room, 
new cloth storage rooms, and will put in 100 X Model 
looms soon in place of discarded old models. 


KERSHAW, 2 CC. —The Rock Hill Lumber Company, 
of Rock Hill, S. C., has begun the construction of 17 
dwellings for a local unit of the Springs Cotton Mills. 
Sixteen of these homes are of three, four and five-room 
type, while the other is a larger dwelling for one of the 
overseers. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—Osage Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces the erection of a three-story addition, 56 
x187 feet, 5,016 additional spindles and 103 additional 
looms, 84 of which are for dobby work, have been install- 
ed and most of them are now running. This addition 
gives Osage a total of 21,285 spindles and 491 looms. 
A. F. Briggs has been superintendent 17 years. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—Phenix Mill No. 1 has a 
wide-awake Booster Club that does things. Every sum- 
mer they take a trip to some interesting place for vaca- 
tion. Last week, the club, 70 strong, went to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The party included all the overseers, second 
hands, section men and other club members. L. A. Ham- 
rick, secretary, and C. G. White, superintendent, were in 
the jolly party, which returned Friday, July 9th. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C-—Work is going forward at the 
newly-organized Smithfield Hosiery Mills, installing the 
machines and auxiliary machinery for the operation of 
the mills. The new concern has an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. 

The following officers have been elected: H. B. Mor- 
row, president; R. R. Holt, vice-president, and Allan 
Mimms, secretary and treasurer. Charles J. Boland will 
be general manager and superintendent. He was for- 
merly of Burlington, N. C., and is an experienced man- 
ufacturer. 


RossvILLe, Ga.—Stockholders approved by a “sub- 
stantial majority” a reorganization plan which will enable 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills to refinance the $411,000 
bonded debt with a ten-year extension at a lower rate of 
interest. 

The reorganization will call in all the present stock and 
issue new shares of common and preferred stock at no 
par value. They plan a ten-year extension on the $411.,- 
000 bonds remaining outstanding of an original issue of 
$800,000 and for the issue of new stock to be used in 
retiring the present outstanding shares. 

There will be no change in officers or directors, nor will 
it provide additional working capital. In securing the 
extension of the bonds, it became necessary to reorganize 
the capital structure. Under the plan, losses sustained 
during the depression would be reflected in writing down 
the capitalization. 
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Mill News 


Rossvitte, GA.—An official of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills announced that the 1,500 operatives of the mills 
will receive one week’s extra pay asa bonus. This bonus 
will call for the distribution of $30,000 to $35,000. 

This extra payment is the first since January, when the 
operatives received a 10 per cent bonus, which was de- 
scribed as in reality a pay increase. 

In announcing the bonus, this official stated that the 
bonus to be paid represents a division of the profits of the 
big Peerless Woolen Mills with the operatives. These 
mills in the past have distributed several bonuses to the 
operatives. 


FIELDALE, VA.—Ten dwellings have been under con- 
struction here by the Fieldale Development Corporation 
on property purchased from Marshall Field & Co., to be 
used by the operatives of this textile concern as additional 
housing facilities for the additional operatives which will 
be necessary upon the completion of an addition to the 
unit of the company, the Fieldale Mills. 

As soon as these 10 homes have been completed, 10 or 
15 more will be erected later in the year. The Fieldale 
Development Corporation was organized for the purpose 
of constructing 50 or more dwellings in this new develop- 
ment, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—-Employment at the Birmingham 
Textile Company, at North Birmingham, will be increas- 
ed to about 450 persons by the end of July, President 
Charles A. Jones, Jr., stated. The mill started operations 
April 5th and now employs about 250 persons. 

Arrangements already have been made for additional 
workers. 

Formerly operated by the Selma Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the mill was owned by the General Securities Cor- 
poration, which now is handling mill operations under 
the name of the Birmingham Textile Company. 

The Selma Manufacturing Company has transferred its 
operations to Montgomery. | 


HomeEsTEaD, N. C.—In accordance with a motion filed 
by District Attorney Carlisle W. Higgins and Assistant 
District Attorney Bryce R. Holt in United States District 
Court in Charlotte June 14th Judge Johnson J. Hayes 
signed an order dismissing the action of Leaksville Woolen 
Mills, incorporated, against Collector of Internal Revenue 
Charles H. Robertson. 

In this suit the plaintiff was undertaking to recover 
cotton processing and floor stock taxes in the sum of 
$87,979.95 which had been paid under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

The government’s motion for dismissal was based upon 
a decision by the United States Supreme Court upholding 
as valid a Congressional act which prohibits individuals, 
partnerships or corporations from maintaining such an 
action against the Collector of Internal Revenue, the 
proper party defendant, under the new statute, being the 
government itself. 
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ROUND BELTING 
by CHARLOTTE 


KROMOTAN ROUND, CHARLOTTE ROUND, 
PATENT SOLID ROUND, TWISTED ROUND 


Made in a variety of sizes to fulfill 
every textile need. The scientific 
tanning of choice center hides is 
your assurance Charlotte Round 
Belting will deliver greater power 
efficiency and for a longer period. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Belt Dressing lengthens the USEFUL life of belts. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
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: improvement entering the spinning § 
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room since the advent of the HIGH @ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Higher 
Tensile 
Strength 
4 
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FIRE BRICK 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


A a last two to four times longer than 
PLASTIC | those lined wth fire brick. Write for 
LININ Gp quotation.” 
USED | 

A NA 
PLACE OF CAROLI REFRACTORIES CO 


-orrode bearings. 


apply. 


Write for catalog. 
SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Representativ.s in Principal Cities 


Reduces lubrication 
ost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 


Won't spatter or “throw off” and stain goods. 
Easily spotted out. 


Withstands heat and will not thin out. Easy to 
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P. J. Wood Joins Royce Chemical Co. 


The Royce Chemical Company has announced that P. 
J]. Wood, formerly vice-president of the Oriental Si-k 
Printing Company, Paterson, N. J., has joined its staff. 
Mr. Wood will devote all his time and effort to the New 
England territory both in marketing and serv.ce to the 
textile industry in that section. 

Mr. Wood brings to this work good training and back- 
ground of experience. He 
is a graduate of Leeds 
Boys Modern School and 
the University of Leeds. 
His apprenticeship wa; 
served with the Bradford 
Dyers 


Association. For 
three years he was chief 
chemist of the American 
Suk Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Company, Hawthorne, 
N. ]., and following this 
he was superintendent for 
twe years of the Peerless 


Trucks, Wheels, Casters 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 

KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
STANDARD Conveyors 


217 Builders’ Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 3-4232 


DAR Y 


TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on tt 
that the high quality ts guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin 
ning or twisting 


Ask for Prices | 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary. Mgr. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. 


ox 343 


Taunton, Mass 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY : 


Greenville, &. C. Atlanta. Ga. 


— 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 
P. O. Box 720 


Finishing Company, Ny- 
ack, N. Y. For a period of 
twenty years Mr. Wood 
was vice-president of the 
Oriental Silk Printing Company, Paterson, N. J., in full 
charge of all its operations. During the past few years 
Mr. Wood planned, installed and set into operation two 
new dye houses and finishing plants, one for the Mt. 


P. J. Wood 


_Hope Finishing Company, North Dighton, Mass., and 


the other for Stonecutter Mills Company, Spindale, N. C. 

Mr. Wood is a charter member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. He was presi- 
dent of this organization for two years, from 1930-1932, 
and was the first chairman of the New York Section. 
He is a Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists, 


and a director of the U.S. Textile Institute for Research. 


He is also a life member of the Chemists Club of New 
York City, and a member of the Hamilton Club, Pater- 
son, N. J. In addition he has the distinction of being a 
member of the Colorists Club of Providence and New 
York City. 


Institute Launches Undertaking To Find New 
Uses for Cotton 


The Mellon Institute for Industrial Research’s under- 
taking to find new uses for cotton and its products is get- 
ting under way. 

Commissioned by the Cotton Research Foundation of 
Memphis, Tenn., to delve into possibilities for extending 
the uses of the South's traditional crop in an effort to 
compensate dwindling world markets, the Institute, under 
the direction of Edward R. Weidlin, has already selected 
two of six research scientists to conduct the investiga- 
tions. 


The names of the scientists have not been revealed. 
according to Institute policy, and will not be until all six 
have been chosen. 


In the $10,000,000 Temple of Applied Science every 
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phase of the cotton-producing industry, from plow to 
loom, will be studied in order to increase consumption of 
the crop. The research will be directed toward new uses 
for both the cotton and its seed. 


Prominent Southern cotton men have raised $25,000 
for the first year’s research and additional sums will be 
raised as the investigation continues. 


First weeks of the research will be devoted to compiling 
data and conducting intensive studies into already known 
phases of the cotton business and industry. Then the 
task of selecting the most likely project will be started, 
with a view to concentrating on one project at a time. 

Arrangements for the ambitious research program were 
conducted by Everett Cook, chairman of the Cotton Re- 
search Foundation, of Memphis; W. H. Jasspon, presi- 
dent of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, and Oscar 
Johnston, Mississippi planter and vice-president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Carolina Mills Pay Dividends 


The end of the first half-year brought disbursements 
of many thousands of dollars to holders of stocks of 
cotton textile manufacturing plants in the Carolinas, ac- 
cording to reports assembled from various sources. 

South Carolina mills were particularly liberal in their 
payments to common stockholders in a number of in- 
stances, the reports showed. 

The Gluck Mills paid dividends on common and pre- 
ferred stocks aggregating $24,750. 

A dividend of 3 1-3 per cent, aggregating $28,000, was 
paid by the Orr Cotton Mills on its preferred stock. 

Holders of the new common stock of the Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company received a $2 payment, the total 
disbursed being $35,000. 

A 25-cent dividend was paid on the common stock of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Company. 

The Brandon Corporation paid $3 on its “A” stock. 

Holders of the Clifton Mills’ common stock received $4 
in a half-year dividend payment. 

The D. E. Converse Company also paid $4 to holders 
of its common stock. 

A cash dividend of $2 and a special dividend of $10 in 
6 per cent preferred stock was paid on the common stock 
of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company. 

New common stock of the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company received a dividend of $1. 


A disbursement of $3 was made to holders of the com- ° 


mon stock of the Monarch Mills. 

The Spartan Mills Company paid $4 to its common 
stockholders. 

Brokers and dealers in textile mill stocks at Charlotte 
said reports of other dividend disbursements by plants in 
the Carolinas were being received each day, reflecting the 
improvement in the past year or two. 

One of the largest totals disbursed, according to avail- 
able reports, was $59,000, which was paid by the Gossett 
chain of mills in South Carolina to its stockholders. The 
cempany paid $1.25 per share on its common stock, a 
total of $48,000, and also paid $3.50 on the preferred 
stock. 
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Wouldn't You Call This 


ECONOMY 
——When a 


large Southern mill, for- 
merly using approxi- 
mately 12,000 Pickers in 


22 months reduces the 
number to 3,000 in the 


same period, under the 
same conditions, after 


adopting— 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


“We Liather with the Mair on™ 


LOOM PICKERS 


YOU, too, will discover that the FINEST TEX- 
TILE LEATHERS are the most economical in the 
end. 

TRY THEM 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


courin 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
of Belting and Textile Leathers 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


_Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 
CURRAN & BARRY 
Domestic 

: New York 


GARI co, 


LOOM PICKERS and 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—<Activity that developed in cotton gray 
goods sales amounted to only a fraction of production. 

Some easiness developed late in the week following the 
slump in cotton and prices on leading constructions were 
marked down % of a cent under closing levels of the pre- 
vious week. 


Sheetings, drills and osnaburgs were quiet, but prices 
showed little change on the week. Demand for fine goods 
was quite active, especially for late deliveries, but actual 
business was small owing to higher prices demanded by 
mills for last-quarter shipments. Considerable business 
was written on fancy cotton dress goods for the next 
spring season. 


Finished goods markets were quiet. Prices were easier 
on bleached muslins, tickings and on some work clothing 
fabrics. Percales sold in small volume. Sheets and pillow 
cases were quiet but steady. 


Carded broadcloths continued strong. There were bids 
in the market for the popular constructions at ‘ec under 
asking prices, but mills refused them. A few second hand 
goods were on offer, but sold only in a small way, the 
36%-inch 5-yard 80x60s going for 67ec and the 37-inch 
4.10 yard 100x60s 8iec. Mills at the week-end were 
quoting the 36-inch 5.10-yard 80x56s at 67«c. 

Some small sales of three-leaf twills were put through, 
the 39-inch 4.25-yard 68x76s selling at 8% 


Rayon yarns continued to sell in good volume, with 
mills sold solidly ahead for weeks. Rayon cloths were 
seasonally low. Some business was done on hosiery at 
the higher prices recently established. Wool goods mar- 
kets showed considerable improvement as the cloak and 
suit trade started to buy fabrics for the fall and winter 
season. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 47 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38'2-in., 64x60s 634 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, Standard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Drown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Dress ginghams 16 
Staple ginghams 12 


J. P. STEVENS & CO Inc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Ordinary quality cotton sale yarns 
continue in supply on the basis of at least a cent below 
the rates shown in the published lists, with some buyers 
claiming they have received offers at prices still lower. 
For example, ordinary 20s-2 carded warps are said to 
have been offered in small lots at 28 cents. Most sellers 
are quoting 30% cents. It is reported that a good grade 
of 10s-1 cones has been sold at 24% cents, whereas most 
of the larger suppliers quote 26 cents. Some yarns of 
undisclosed origin in this count is said to have been of- 
fered as low as 23% cents. 


It is evident from the foregoing that new buying falls 
considerably short of stimulating acceptance of higher 
prices at present, despite a limited degree of genuine im- 
provement in buyers’ interest in yarns. However, the 
comment is made that at this season of the year, time is 
on the side of the sellers, the majority of whom seem to 
be in a position to wait for acceptance of prices nearer 
their liking. 


The average quantity of yarn inquired for has in- 
creased slightly since last week. Buyers who in June 
inquired for nominal quantities are now asking prices on 
lots of 25,000 pounds and upward. 


Viewed from the broader aspect, the sale yarn outlook 
is said to be encouraging. General business activity is 
now seen to be sustained at a higher level than was ex- 
pected for July. Labor and other difficulties are being 
minimized and yarn distributors are encouraged accord- 
ingly. 


Distributors report that they have done better than 
they expected during the first half of this month and 
generally it is agreed that that while new buying has been 
erratic, inquiries show a definite enlargement of buyers’ 
interest and shipments against existing contracts remain 
eminently satisfactory, as does also the ability of custom- 
ers to pay their bills. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


a 25 9 
168 30 
28 30s 36 
268 31% 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
86s 38 &s 26% 
40s 41 10s 27 
12s 27 ly 
Southern Single Warps l4s 28 
16s 29 
10s 25% os 2] 
12s 26 
14s 261 
27 Carpet Yarns 
20s 28%, Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 and 
°6s 31% 4-ply 24 
30s 33% Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
10s 41 -ply 26% 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 25 
Warps 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
2516 
10s 26 Ss, 1- 23 
12s 26% 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23% 
16s 28%, 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24% 
208 30 12s, 2-ply 25 
24s 32 16s, 2-ply 26 
32 20s, 2-ply 29 
30s 34 30s, 2-ply . 34 
26s 40 
40s 43 Southern Frame Cones 
8s 25% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 96 
8s 25% 128 . .. 26% 
10s 26 27 
12s 26% 16s , 27% 
l4s 27 20s 
l6s 28% 228 . 
248 32 248 _.. 314 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 


727 


Emil Eitel -— Karl Eitel -— Roy Steffen 


The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 

| Manufacturers of 
SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 

CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
of same through the following authorized dealers: 


CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD CO., Inc., Spartanburg. 

SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, S. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 

RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 


Texas. 
PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


Trade Mark 


MER ix OW 


Ree. U. Pat. Off. and 
in Fereign Countries 
For Quality and Quantity 
Production At Low Oper- 
ating Cost— USE THE 
MERROW HIGH SPEED 


trimming and overseam- 
ing overedging, plain 
crochet and shell stitch 
machines 


—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


GREENVILLE 
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000,000 and $4,000,000 on plant ex- 
pansion and improvement this year, 
Gen. Otto Falk, board chairman, said 
recently. First step and only one, 
definitely decided upon so far, he ' WE OFFER FOR SALE Cie 
stated, is reconditioning of the West 
Allis boiler house at a cost of about 
$800,000. It is tentatively proposed ee 

to spend about $1,000,000 at La 16—American Moistening Co. Humidifier Controls 


30—F. & J. Dry Tape Drive Tire Cord Ring Twisters, 54%” ga., 4%” ring, 132 s} 


ea. 
3—F. & J. Wet Tape Drive Cable Twisters, 7” ga., 5%” ring, 152 sp. ea 
| i—Foster No. 23 Large Cone Winder, 60 spindles, motor driv: 

5—H. L. Scott Power Yarn or Cloth Testers. 

Crosse and between $1,000,000 and Automatic Bovine Teuter 

$2,000,000 for additional production 

of farm tractors, new machinery and 
equipment in West Allis or at some | 
other company plant, new machinery 
will increase the total amount to be 
expended. Definite decision is expect- 


Complete List of Supplies and Accessories 
Write or Wire for Detailed tnventorv 
J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 
Providence, R 


Office and Warehouse 
231 South Main St. 
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Classified 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
| 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Muneesy Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WIRE OR WRITE US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men. Over 40 years in business. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington Srteet, Boston, Mass. 
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Department 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all os, 
including heavy engines and bolil- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
E. Luttrell & Ce. 

Box 1161 Greenville, &. C. 

Telephone 1447 
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Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN 


A fare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets .. . 
On Sale Daily 


. . for each mile traveled . . . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets . 


... for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


return limit 15 days 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


raffic Manager 
D.C 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Britain's Exports of Rayon Yarn 
and Fabrics Increase 


London.—New headway is being 
made in export markets by British 
rayon yarn and fabric houses, but a 
slight drop is recorded in shipments 
in rayon mixture cloths, according to 
official figures from the Board of 
Trade. May exports of singles yarn 


and straw amounted to 1,234,447 
pounds, as compared with 585,984 
pounds in May last year, bringing the 
total for the first five months of the 
year to 4,323,951 pounds, against 2,- 
569,640 pounds in the same months 
of 1936 and 3,901,000 pounds in 
1935. 

Exports of 100 per cent rayon tis- 
sues during May were almost dou- 
bled at 3,436,318 square yards, 
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against 1,735,873 square yards last 
year. For the first five months the 
figure is 14,465,261 square yards, 
against 7,485,191 square yards. 

So far as rayon mixture piece 
goods exports are concerned, the 
monthly total was somewhat lower at 
2,780,300 square yards, against 3,- 
083,925 square yards. The cumula- 
tive months total is 15,308,402 
square yards, compared with 15,558,- 
845 square yards. 


Foreign Trade Gains 

Washington, D. C.—The Com- 
merce Department said foreign trade 
with all geographical divisions in- 
creased during the first five months of 
this year. 

For the period, exports aggregated 
$1,271,287,000, compared with $969,- 
268,000 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Imports were set at $1,097,897 ,000 
and $973,432,000, respectively. 

Of the exports this year, $483,865,- 
000 went to Europe. Imports from 
Europe totalled $367 ,941,000. 

Although smaller in volume, trade 
with Canada and South America in- 
creased sharply. 

British Textile Trade Executive 
Here 


Norman L. Pearse, Manchester, 
England, is on a tour of the cotton 
country, making a survey of the new 
crop and helping to acquaint Ameri- 
can cotton men with foreign spinners’ 
problems in dealing with United 
States growths. Mr. Pearse is general 
secretary of the International Spin- 
ners and Manufacturers’ Association, 
with its home office at Manchester. 


Union Special Starts Work On 
Annex 


Chicago.—Work has been started 
on a three-story and. basement addi- 
tion to the Union Special Machine 
Company plant located across from 
the Merchandise Mart. This unit will 
cost approximately $150,000. 


Imports More Rayons 


Imports of woven rayon tissues 
into South Africa in 1936 totalled 
31,598,197 yards, against 28,933,994 
yards in 1935. Japan exported to 
South Africa in 1936 14,269,478 
square yards, against 12,751,249 


square yards, while the United King- 
dom sent 12,434,599 square yards, 
including mixtures, against 8,661,569 
square yards. 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 
VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 
MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 


JNO. DUNLOP’S SONS, Inc. 
SILK THROWSTER 


MAIN STREET and LINCOLN AVE. 
OLYPHANT, PA. (Suburb of Scranton) 


To Be Sold On Premises At PUBLIC AUCTION 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 5, 1937, At 


11 A. M. (D. S. T.) 
10 A .M, (E. T.) 
REAL ESTATE: 
Lond 285’x210°x145’ Irreg. 


BUILDINGS—BRICK AND PLANK ON TIMBER, 
SLOW -BURNING CONSTRUCTION, COMPLETELY 
SPRINKLERED, INCLUDING BOILER ROOM EQUIP. 
MENT AND POWER FEED WIRING SYSTEM. 


MACHINERY: 


101 D. D. Atwood Spinners 3)” to 444” gauge, motor 
and belt driven; 93 Universal No. Coners motor driven, 
89-5 B's (3, 6 and 9 spindle), 18-8 B’s, 18-5C Spinners, 114 
Atwood and Eastwood Winders, 22 Redraw Frames, 15 
Humidifiers, 5 Air Conditioners, 200,000 Shipping Bobbins, 
Fletcher 42” Extractor, Scales, Machine Shop, Supplies, 
etc. 


Complete Factory and Office Equipment 
Inspection: Monday, August 2, 1937, to the Day of Sale 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Fissociated Huctioneers, 


tncorporated 
AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS 
1915-17-19 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


LAUREL 
SPLASHPROOF NO. 5 


Boosts Hosiery Sales 


Give your hosiery a Laurel Splashproof 
Bath and you give it rainy day protection 
... @ sales advantage that will boost 
your sales. 


Easily adapted to your present finishing 
process, Laurel Splashproof No. 5 gives 
its effective protection without the objec- 
tionable coating of the fibers. Equally 
effective on other fabrics. 


Specify Laurel Splashproof No. 5 today 
LAUREL SORP MFG. CO., INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioga Street 
Warehouses 
Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Activities of the Textile Foundation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


University of Pennsylvania, under the direction of Dean 
Joseph H. Willits. 


Evenness of Color in Dyeing Woven Fabrics. For 
many purposes, the matching of shades in dyed fabrics is 
an important industry problem, and in order to secure 
greater evenness and regularity, research was authorized. 
Laboratory work will be carried on in co-operation with 
the Society of Automotive Engineers and interested 
branches of the textile industry. 


Textile Design as an Occupation. A manuscript pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Federated Council on Art 
Education and the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, was printed and copies distributed. 


Research Reports. A list and description of available 
reports made by Foundation research fellows was printed 
and distributed to applicants, and as a result, several hun- 
dred requests have been received for reprints of the re- 
ports. The pamphlet also contains a list of depository 
libraries where the reports may be examined. 


The Disposal and Recovery of Textile Wastes. Six 
research fellows were appointed to work on this problem 
at Chapel Hill and Greensboro, North Carolina, under the 
direction of officials of the University of North Carolina. 
Fundamental research is being carried on in the labora- 
tories of the University, and practical applications are 
studied on a plant scale at Greensboro. 


Research Fellowships. During the year, ten research 
fellows were engaged in studying a number of textile 
problems, such as: Biochemical Research on Silk; Mic- 
robiology of Textile Fibres; Elastic and Plastic proper- 
ties of textile and the development of a photo-electric 
spectrophotometer for color analysis. Progress reports 
are published in Textile Research, and reprints are dis- 
tributed to applicants. 


Cotton Prospects 
(Weekly Letter of Munds, Winslow & Potter) 

If market precedent is maintained, the trade for the 
next few weeks will concentrate its attention to a large 
extent on crop potentialities, based on the estimate from 
the Crop Reporting Board placing the acreage planted 
and to be planted this season at approximately 34,192,000 
acres, an increase of 10.4 per cent over the acreage of last 
season, revised figures being 30,960,000 acres. 

Judged by the action of the market and the renascence 
of bullish sentiment, the figures were well below trade 
expectations. In our letter last week we suggested that 
prevailing acreage ideas should be revised downward from 
the views recently current. We took this stand largely on 
the belief that the cotton areas of Texas and Oklahoma 
would fall below estimates that had been in recent circu- 
lation, one or two compilations, for example, placing the 
increase in Oklahoma at 15 to 16 per cent, whereas our 
advices indicated a gain of only about 3 per cent, a figure 
corroborated by the Crop Reporting Board in its release 
recently. 

If the average crop estimators pursue their traditional 
course, they will adopt a bald mathematical formula 
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which would assume that an increase of 10.4 per cent in 
acreage would mean an increase of 10.4 per cent in pro- 
duction. In other words, they would add to the crop of 
approximately 12,400,000 bales last season an increase 
of 10.4 per cent for a crop of about 13,700,000 bales. 
This to some would be a maximum assumption, as the 
point would be made that a yield per acre of 197.6 pounds 
was unusually large, and this season an eye should be 
kept open for depredations by the weevil. 


As we have so often warned our readers in the past, we 
do not issue crop estimates. In adhering to this policy, 
we should not regard it as a violation to indulge in tenta- 
tive calculation as to yield possibilities, particularly as we 
feel that there is warrant for this process if based on logi- 
cal premises. We herewith give below a picture of poten- 
tialities and our basis for same. 


Last season total ginnings expressed in terms of equiv- 
alent 500-pound bales totalled 12,398,882 bales, or let us 
say 12,400,000 round numbers. This small production 
was not due to acreage restriction, as the area of 30,960,- 
000 will testify. The poor showing came as a result of 
the exceptionally low yield per acre of Texas, 119 pounds, 
and Oklahoma 60 pounds per acre. Texas ginnings were 
2,825,000 bales, and the Oklahoma crop was 289,000 
bales. If the promise that existed at the end of June last 
year had been maintained, the combined yield of Texas 
and Oklahoma could have been at least 1,500,000 bales 
larger than the actual outturn. 

In the tentative calculation we are making, we assume 
that Texas and Oklahoma which now have a much better 
foundation than existed a year ago will produce, based on 
no acreage increase whatsoever, at least 1,500,000 bales 
above their production last season. Let us go further and 
assume that the rest of the belt, despite a more propitious 
early outlook, with heavier fertilization and superior cul- 
tivation, turns out the same yield per acre as last season. 

Thus we would have a crop of 12,400,000 bales plus 
1,500,000 for the Texas-Oklahoma increment, or 13,900,- 
000 bales. 

Then add to this total 10 per cet for acreage increase 
and we get a yield result of about fifteen and a quarter 
million bales. 

Of course we expect no one to accept this presentation 
as a picture of even approximate yield indications. It 
does, however, in our opinion, present an excellent basis 
for calculations. Subtraction of several hundred thousand 
bales could be made for weevil damage, in case it devel- 
ops, and still leave a prospect for fourteen and a half 
million bales. On the other hand, a propitious season in 
the remainder of July and August could raise the prospect 
to more than fifteen and a half million. 

In setting forth this statistical venture, we recommend 
it only as an assemblage to be kept in mind as the season 
progresses. Unquestionably the fact that the acreage 
figures were below trade expectations will provide a tem- 
porary psychological stimulus that may disclose the scarc- 
ity of contracts incident to this stage of the season. If 
further incitement is required, this may be provided by 
reports of weevil ravages. We believe, however, that this 
pest will have to get exceedingly busy to impair the yield 
to such an extent that it will occasion anxiety over the 
requirements for American cotton during the coming sea- 
son. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


IF ITS PAPER 
Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1915 


CLEANSER 


faster :; greater safety 
clean easier. 


Less water : no rinse : 
harder floors last longer : 
Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Dennison, Tex.—Dennison Cotton Mills 


This is a small but pretty mill with 16,180 spindles 
and 386 looms, making ducks. The officials are: E. 
Munson, president; J]. R. Handy, secretary; H. N. Bod- 
kin, treasurer; R. B. Hutchinson, cotton buyer, and H. G. 
Edmiston, superintendent. Mr. Edmiston has been here 
since 1914. 

C. B. Brady, overseer carding, came here from Moores- 
ville, N. C., in 1916; W. M. Burden, overseer spinning, 


Left to Right—H. G. Edmiston, Superintendent; Sidney Tiptdn, 
Office; W. E. Crouch, Cloth Room; B. G. Hargrove, Weaver; W. M. 
Burden, Spinner. 


has been here since 1916; so has W. G. Hargrove, over- 
seer weaving; W. E. Couch is overseer of the cloth room; 
S. S. Swanson, master mechanic, was seriously ill; A. 
Burke, yardman, has been here since 1918. 


A Fine Ball Team 


Dennison Mill has a fine ball team; W. I. Boatwright 
is business manager and C. R. Smith is team manager; 
their record for last year was 16 games won out of 20 
played. 

Dennison is only three or four miles from the Okla- 
homa line, so we drove across to the first town, just to 
see how Oklahoma looked. Didn’t see much difference in 
that and Texas, but we felt thrilled to be there and mailed 
some cards from that State to prove that we had been 
there. 


Bonham, Tex.—Bonham Cotton Mills 


More fine people at this place, and they, too, have long 
service records, proof of their loyalty and dependability. 


This mill has 16,200 spindles and 469 looms on sheeting 
and drills. 

The 48 village houses are all nicely painted and have 
water, lights, baths and gas. ‘There is no transient help. 
The mill started in 1900 and has two generations at 
work. 

Everything is nice and clean. New drawing and long 
draft spinning had just been added. Herbert A. Barrow, 
manager, has been here 15 years; his assistant, Herbert 
Gibson, 16 years; Harry McDowell, night superintend- 
ent, five years; L. B. McBride, carder and spinner, 17 


Front Row, Left to Right—Herbert A. Burrow, Manager; Mrs. 
Fletcher, Office; Dixon Wyles, Master Mechanic; A. J. Long, Over- 
seer Weaving. 

Back Row, Left to Right—Basil Gibson, Assistant Manager; J. H. 
Broyles, Overseer Cloth Room; L. B. McBride, Carder and Spinner. 


years; Carl Whit, second hand in carding, 13 years; G. G. 
Powell, second hand in spinning, a long time; P. G. Long, 
overseer weaving, up here” after the Galveston 
flood, 1901; J. H. Broyles, cloth room, 33 years; Dixon 
Wyles, master mechanic, 20 years; M. J. Smith, card 
grinder, 20 years; Henry Smith is machinist; Mrs. Fletch- 
er, office lady. 


Malvern, Ark.—International Shoe Co. 
The Mill That Deserves a Blue Ribbon 


What a surprise we had here! An absolutely modern 
mill, perfectly clean in every department, and the coolest 
we had ever visited. This mill has the Carrier system of 
humidifying, which cools the mill in summer to 10 de- 
grees less than outside temperature and heats the plant in 
winter. It was a hot day, but not a soul was perspiring; 
everybody delightfully cool and working in comfort far 
greater than they could find outside, even in the shade. 
In the terrible heat wave of 1930, outside temperature 
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was 114 and inside the mill it was 88. How is that for a’ 


cool mill? 


L. L. Brown, manager, helped to design and build this 
mill, which started up in 1929 with 15 per cent experi- 
enced help, taught 85 per cent local residents to operate 
the machines and 50 per cent of the first operatives are 
still on the job. 


Cotton starts in at one end of the mill, which is only 
one story, and comes out at the other end in the finished 
product without necessitating one back track. There has 
never been a more perfectly arranged plant; the machin- 
ery is the best—Barber-Colman spooling and warping, 
long draft spinning; good cotton is used and the work 
runs perfectly good. 


The product is varied weights of canvas for shoes. 
Every eighth pair of shoes worn in the U. S. is lined with 
goods made by the International Shoe Company (head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo.), which has 45 shoe factories, 
one rubber heel plant and five tanneries, two of which are 
in North Carolina. 

A factory for making the famous “light tread” tennis 
shoes is located at Hanibal, Mo., birthplace of Mark 
Twain. 


Something New Under the Sun 


The most unique and convenient method we have ever 
seen employed is working here for the comfort and health 
of battery fillers. No cumbersome boxes to push—no 
loads to carry in aprons. The boxes are light and are 
on stands that are light. These stands are the exact 
height of a platform at end of mill that holds the filling 
boxes, properly labeled, which have been filled in the 
spinning room by doffers and ready to use. 


When in need of filling, the battery filler only has to 
take the light empty box from stand and slide—not lift 
a ready filled box of the right kind on to the carrier. 
There is no stooping, hence no “round shoulders.” No 
lifting, so no tired backs. I wish every mill had this 
same method for battery fillers, and D. W. Lance, over- 
seer of weaving, is to be congratulated on this splendid, 
arrangement. 


Something Else in This Room To Think About 


This mill makes its own “burlap” or wrappings for the 
bales of canvas cloth. Soiled filling or any imperfect 
filling is woven into this goods. I asked Mr. Lance if 
this method was economical and he said “‘Theoretically, 
one might answer ‘No,’ but practically ‘Yes.’” They 
have found this a very satisfactory method for saving 
soiled and bad yarns of any kind and it is a good idea to 
pass along. 


No Mill Village 


There is no mill village here but there is something else 
to make golf lovers rejoice, and that is a 50-acre golf 
course joining the mill grounds. This is one of the nicest 
nine-hole courses we have seen and is the pride of Super- 
intendent Brown and all the overseers who have a great 
time playing. People from the pretty town of Malvern 
often come out to join in the sport. 
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Mr. Brown’s Home 


This is a marvelously beautiful home, where we were 
all invited to “five o’clock tea” and enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of Manager and Mrs. L. L. Brown and Superintendent 
and Mrs. H. D. Lockman. 

It was a terrible disappointment to find that pictures 
taken here were no good—due to a bad film. Next time 
we'll take a supply of good old Charlotte films along and 
we know we will get good pictures. 

J. H. Darby, a section man in spinning room, used to 
be at Belton, S. C. In fact, we found a lot of mill men 
out here from the two Carolinas. 


A Fine String Band 


This mill has a fine string band that is in great demand 
for social functions. “Casey Jones’ plays violin and his 
sons, Leon and Andrew Wilson, guitars: Albert Allison a 
tenor banjo and E. T. Reynolds, overseer, works magic 
with a plain old washboard, winning many compliments 
and much applause. There is a lot of musical talent 
among the people of Southern cotton mills, many of whom 
broadcast over radio. 


The Key Men 


L. L. Brown is superintendent and general manager; 
H. D. Lockmon, superintendent; Vance Jennings, E. T. 
Reynolds and R. M. Atcherly are overseers of carding 
and spinning; D. W. Lance and R. M. Brady, overseers 
of weaving; John A. Davis, overseer of the cloth room; 
J. W. Keith, timekeeper. 

Other live wires, second hands and section men, all tak- 
ing our TextTrLe BULLETIN, are Ray Henard, L. C. Sam- 
mons, G. W. Miller, Elvin Morgan, Lewis Scott, Wm. 
Henry Bennett, Jessie Elbert Grissom, Austin Arlin Al- 
bey, Bryant William Wood, Harry Ford Tooley, Cord 
Varriss Allison, Charlie Henry Hanold, Noah Scott Tripp, 
Geo. Vernon Spencer, Henry Richard Graves, Mike Cager 
Fite, J. H. Darby. 

We have never had a more delightful visit than at this 
plant; Mr. Brown and all the overseers were as nice to us 
as could be and we were sorry to leave. Mrs. Brown is a 
perfect hostess and the dainty canipes, iced tea and other 
cold drinks served to us in her home were delicious. It 
was a real treat to have the pleasure of meeting her and 
Mrs. Lockmon, who helped her serve. 


Hot Springs, Ark.—A Cold Bath 


We spent a week-end here on the shores of Lake Ham- 
ilton and the rest of our crowd, along with others, had 
quite an adventure. A Mr. Parker from Little Rock, 
Miss Ruth Ackridge of Mobile, Ala., Ben C. Thomas and 
wife all went motor boating riding. On the return to the 
dock they had to walk a pontoon (swinging) bridge from 
the dock to short, which was about 20 feet. 

Mr. Parker in front, Miss Ackridge following him, then 
came Ben and Mae. The bridge got to swimming, Mr. 
Parker started to fall, Ruth made a grab at him and be- 
came overbalanced: Ben grabbed at her and started over, 
Mae tried to stop him and they all fell over in six feet of 
cold water, about one second apart, for all the world like 
frogs jumping from a log. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO... THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, II. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. 
Inc.. 603 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville. G. R. Easley. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley. 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. 
N. Sitlars, 605 BE. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 914 John- 
ton Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Healey Blde.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more. Md.. Lexineton Blde., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Blde.. John J. Greagan. Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. Johnston Bldg... William Parker. Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Tennessee Electric Power Bidge.. D. S. Kerr. Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer.; Datias. 
Tex.. Santa Fe Ride.. BE. W. Burbank. Mer.: Houston. Tex.. Shell 
Ride... K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank 
Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va.. Blectric Bide. C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louts, Mo., Rallway Exchange Bidg.. C. L. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonto. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury. Mer.: Tampa. Fla., 415 Hampton St... H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington. D. C., Southern Blidg., H. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg.. Baltimore, M4.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Ridg.. Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716-18, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg... Cincinnati. Ohio: 619 Mercantile Blde.. Dallas. Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bildge., 1314 Texas Ave.. Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Blde.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 8 bth Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Loutsville. Ky.: 1488 Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefe!l- 
ler Plaza. New York Citv. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W. 
Morehead St... Charlotte. N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN CORP., 271 Church St., New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane. Asheville. N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
nmiant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO... Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep.. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 
T. L. Bill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO.. Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer.. Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps.. 
Robert FE Ruck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
1°%th St.. Columbus. Ga : W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Fluntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte. N .c. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office: Alabama. Georgia and Missiastinpn! 
Ren... Rarnev R Cole. Atianta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Ren Dave Jones. Greenville. S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston-Salem. N .C. North and South 
Carolina Ren. S. C Stimson, Winston-Salem. N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
Brown, 886 Drewerv St... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep.. 
Fr S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. J. Western 
Ren... D. D. Smith, $06 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO... Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep... Mrnest 
Fr. Culbreth. P. O. Box 11. Charlotte. N. C.: Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt... Birmingham. Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave... Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St... Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Reps... Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.: Harold C. Smith. Jr.. 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO... 17 Battery Place. New York City 
Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte. N. Cc. Sales 
Reps W Uhter, 608 Palmetto St... Spartanbure. C.: R. C 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN. 75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Suu. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles. Sou. Agt.. 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert. Tedephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: erry Sales Co., Inc.. 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville, S. C.: Lee Gilbert, Box 
481. Tel. 2913. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: A. C. Boyd. 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N.E., Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Batterv Place. New 
York Ciltv. Corn Prodnets Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Monteomeryv Ride... Snar- 
tanhure. S. C.. J. Oanty Alexander Asset. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salex (Co. (MIll and Paner Starch Div.). Hurt Rilde.. 
Atianta. Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Producte Sales Co... 824-25 
N.C. Rank Ride.. Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. Joyner. Mer.: Corn 
Prodnects Sales Co.. Comer Bldg... Birmingham. Ala.. L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at conventent points. 


CRESP!, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon 8St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Son. Plant. Charlotte. N. C. 


CUTLER. ROGER W.. 141 Milk St... Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office. Woodside Milde... Greenville. & C. Sou. Agente: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shon. Lanrinbure. N. C.: Dixte Roller Shop. 
Rockingham. N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlington. N. C.: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co.. Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Covr- 
ertne Works. TaGranese. Ga.: Bast Point Roller Cov. Co.. Bast 
Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shon. Albemarle. N. C.: Roll Covering Co.. Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply o., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co.. 
Anniston. Ala 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO... THE. 145 Lyman St.. Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Rep... L. B. Denison. Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER Greenaboro. N. C.. Greenville. C., 
N.C. Sou. Reps.. E. B. Spencer, Box 1267. Charlotte. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Maee Sou Ren... N 
Darrin. Vicee-Pres: Son Offices and Warehouses 242 Foravth 
St. SW... Atianta Ga... W. M. Mitchell: Spartanhbure. &. 
Clare H. Draner. Jr 


DUNKEL CO... PAUL A.. 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., Inc., E. 1.. Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical Sou. Warehouses. 414 S. Church S8St.. 
Charlotte, N. C Reps... C. H. Asburv. H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin. J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney. W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R. Vietra. Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor. Jr., James A. Kidd. 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidc.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 
Bide., Chattanooea, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Green- 
ville. S. C.: W. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard 
Ga.:; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., E. 1., Grasselli Chemicals 
Div... Wilmineton. Del W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer... 414 S. 
Church St... Charlotte. N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.. E. Ravon Div.. F. 
Coker. Dist. Sales Mer.. 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 
tate Div... J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 Inc... E. The R. 
Chemicale Dent.. Wilmineton. Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer. W Firet St. Mhariotte. N. C. 

EATON. PAUL B.. 218 Johnaton Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Maas. Sou. Reps 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. c.; Herbert 
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Booth, Claridge Manor Apt.. Birmingham, Ala. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 


Ensign. 813 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. IL 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville. &. C.. and Chattanooga. Tenn 

GENERAL COAL 1215 Johnston Bide... Chariotte. N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 


gan, EE. H. Chapman, Chariotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
American Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wier. Wainwricht 
Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg.. 
Bluefield. W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidge... Charles- 
ton. C.: P. W. Black. Greenville. 8S H. G. Thompson. 
Rrieatol. Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga H. Ginn. Diet. Mer.: 
Charleston. W. Va... W. TL. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. BE. P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston 
Tex.. FE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn... W .O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
A. B. Cox. Mer.: Loutsville. Ky... FB. BR. Myrick. Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H 
Rarkedale. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
Va.. J. W. Hiecklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex... 1. A. Uhr. Mer: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex... W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex.. F. C. Bunker. Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J 
Sou. Frank Keener. 187 St... NW... Atlanta 
Ga.: C. N. Knapn. Commerctal Bank Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE 4&2 RUBBER Cc. tInc., Akron. O Sou 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 999-11 Fast 7th St. Charlotte. N. C.: W 
Reynolds Rarker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jackson-cille. Fla.: T. F 
Stringer. 500-86 N. Carrollton Ave... New Orleans. Ta: W. R 
Burtle, 8rd and Guthrie. Loutevilie, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and 
Broad Ste., Richmond. Va.: R. . Warren. 214 Snrine St. N.W.., 
Atianta, Ga.: J. Stnelair. 700 S. Zist St... Birmingham. Ala 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.., s ¢ 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Pox 1878 Greenehoro. N 
Phone Greensboro 8071 eolliect. Geo. A. McPettera. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. HW. Ratechelor. eales manacer 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Succeseor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO.. Pittehureh. Pa TYiviaton Salee Offices: Atlanta 
Ga—A. W Rinlev. Greenville C.: C. Seanffe Snartanhure 
S§ C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G Rurkhatter. Char- 
Intte,. N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Augeueta. Roston. Maas: New 
York. N. Y¥.: Philadelnhia Pa.: New Orleans. Houston 
Tex.: Loutevilie. Kv.: Toledo. O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Proadway. New York Citv 
Sou. Mer.. Charlies C. Clark, Rox 274. Spartanbure. Sales 
Reps... Tally W. Piper. Box 584, Fairfax. Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. TIT. Sou. 
Offices, 8168 The Citizens and Southern National Rank Bide.. 
Atianta, Ga.. 7. Martin. Aet.: Johneton RBRide.. Charlotte. N 
C.: Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Swelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington. Del. 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cnles Powder Co.. Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—<Amertcan Storare and Warehouse (Co... 505-512 
Cedar St., Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co 511-6813 
Rhett Greenville. C.: Sonth Atlantic Ronded 
Corp.. Washington and Macon Ste... Greensboro. N 

HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne, N. J. Sou Caro- 
lina Spectalty Co.. P. O. Rox 520. Charlotte. N. Cc 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, R. TI. Sou 
tors, Odell Mill Sunplv Co 


Diatrib- 


Tyistrib- 
Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Sun- 


piv Co., and Charlotte Supnniv Co.. Charlotte. N Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson 
§. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 


Supply Co... Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supplv Co.. 
Southern Beltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga 
piv Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Sup- 
piv Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Gariland Co.. Louisville. Kv 

HOUGHTON CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St... Philadelvhia 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Rank 
Ridg.. Charlotte. N.C. Son. Rens... Walter Andrews. 1806 Court 
Square Bide... Baltimore. Md.: L. Pleert. 1306 Court Soauare 
Ride... Raltimore. M4:C R Kinnev. 1419 Firet National Rank 
Ride... Charlotte. N. C.: D. O 1410 Firat National Rank 
Ride... Chariotte. N Retlie PRER Pearhtree Ant Wo 45 
Atianta. Ga.: James A. RPrittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala: J W. Byrnes. 3338 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans. La.: B. BE. Dodd. 3232 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 258 Summer St... Boston. Maes. Son 
Rep... Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 


Atianta. Ga: 
Greenvilie Textile Mill Sup- 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor. Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rue- 
sell A. Singleton. Route 5. Dallas. Tex. 

KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon S8St., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou 
Irvine Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sun- 

lv Co., Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char 
otte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
iastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Craw ford. Spartanbure. 8. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, . &.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Rep... W. 
Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
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Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.,. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Mide.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C., Burlineton, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude RB. Iler. P. O. Box 13838, Gteenville. S. C.; 
Lake J. Castile. 515 N. Church St... Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St., 
nhia, Pa Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, 
lotte, N. C. 


MAGUIRE 4 CO... JOHN P.. 270 Fourth Ave... New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blde., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Rep., Carolina 


Philade!- 
P. O. Box 1083, Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO.. 
Conn EF. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 721. 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker. C. BE. BRiakelv. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 


8 Taurel St Hartford 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. 


Now 


James 1. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Ride... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James FRlde.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry Shinn. 982 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg... Greensboro, 


N. C.: EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
Iinc., Harrison. N. J Sou 


Offices and Plant. Cedartown. Ga. Sou. Reps.. D. Rion. Cedar- 
town. Ga.: C. FB. Elphick. 12 Lanneau Drive. Greenville. S. C.: 
R. BR. MactIntvre. care TD. G. MactIntvre. Franklinton. N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md Warehouse. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Exchange &8St.. 
Providence. R. IT. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. Son Aet.. C. D. Tavior, Gaffnev. Son. 
Reps., FE. Tavior. Pox 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew... Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥Y. 4 N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Spartanbure, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant, 218 W. Tone St... Gastonia. Cc. 


NORMA-.-HOFFMANN BEARINGS Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg. Mass., and Char. 
lotte. N.C. Atlanta Office Bona Allen Bide. 


PERKINS SON, Inc., B. F., Mass. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanoo 


Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bide. Charlot 
N. C 
RHODE 


ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, S. B. M. Gregory. 624 9th 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala.. Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville. S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 BE. Main St.: Savannah. 655 EF. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 Main St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N.W.: Columbus. 
1038 Rroadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery. 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney 
W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St... Winston-Salem. N 
Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: G. N. Jones. 
cock St... Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W 
Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Ga.: D. S. Shimp,. 3 Cummins Station. Nashville, 
King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave.., Richmond. Va 
inson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
Ta., 700 Tchoupltoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead S8St.. 
Textile Warehouse (o., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. ©. Pierce, 212 8. Tryon St. Chariotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O'Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: John T. Higginbothem; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
Golgnse, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. H. E. ldAttlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
~s5 of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, pot nly Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low W Orose. . P Warner Greenshorn N. C.: W. AH. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTIL&E SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
—, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, 7a. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; Willlam M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.;: Willlam H. Patrick, 
216 S. Oakland St.. Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts... Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St... Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.;: Atlantic Paint Co6., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure, S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 226-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co... 104 BE. Main St., Clarksbure. 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc... 809 Cherry St... Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington. W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Rald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson. 
Phone 4688, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, oe ee Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., _H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
-. Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING sone Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenville, 8S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N ; 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


July 22, 1937 


WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Seu, a 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. bean 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. 5th St.. Chattanooga, — 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Accident Rates in the Textile Industry in 1936 
(Continued from Page 4) 


(e) Overseer should determine if employee reported 
injury to his overseer, if not—why not? Has employee 
been instructed as to the importance of prompt medical 
attention to all eye injuries? Has he been told not to 
treat or give treatment to eye injuries? 

Preventatives 

Where possible goggles should be provided and worn, 
particularly in chipping or grinding operation. This is 
possible and necessary. Scuffling, playing, running or 
throwing object should not be permitted. Employees 
should be instructed to angle air hose instead of blowing 
square against loom, care being exercised not to blow 


material toward other employees. Employee should be 
given definite area and equipment to tend. No “scotch- 
ing’ should be permitted except by permission of over- 
seer. If lighting poor, or other poor physical conditions— 
such should be reported to superintendent. Employee 
should be instructed proper position when doing repair 
work that is likely to create flying material, employees 
should be instructed to watch out for his fellow workman 
in such operations. Air hose should never be used to 
clean lint from clothing or person—this practice has 
blinded and deafened many people in recent years. Par- 
ticles in eye should never be removed except by a doctor. 
Eye injuries and all injuries should be promptly reported 
to overseer. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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A spinner has less work to do tending smooth runnin 
facturing VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is ag ‘oie iy yet she produces more yarn aie hour. With aber 
record of one vidios freezing when properly in- costs rising, it is desirable that your mechanical efficiency 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an rises, too. The replacement of worn rings with new high- 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. polish DIAMOND FINISH, often gives 10% to 15% 


greater production. 
Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY | WHITINSVEILLE ‘4552 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
od. i Vad | Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
| 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Reom “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations Caleulations 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK By D. A. TOMPKINS 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
| ee : book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A trated throughout. Price. $2.00 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations tor 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 
Practical Loom Fixing By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
\ book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
By THomMAS NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 


“Carding and Spinning™ 


By Geo. F. Ivey 
\ handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BETTER METHODS...WIDER HORIZONS 


WITH A COMPREHENSIVE LIST OF 


ACIDS, ALKALIES and HEAVY CHEMICALS 


for the textile industry, backed by the 
full cooperation of Cyanamid’s techni- 
cal staff which is ready at all times to 
assist in their proper use for every 
Specific purpose in the processing of 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 

Cyanamid offers the same efficient co- 
Operation. in the use of its comprehen- 
sive line of SIZING COMPOUNDS, 
PENETRANTS, WETTING AGENTS, 


District Offices. 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C. ¢ 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, TAPIOCA 
FLOUR, SAGO FLOUR, GUMS, 
WAXES, WOOL GREASE, PIG- 
MENTS and FILLERS. 

In addition to its own full line of 
Textile Specialties, Cyanamid also con- 
tinues the sale of those of the former 
Chas. H. Stone, Inc., and H. A. Metz 


& Co., Inc., including the well known 


‘Victoria’ line of oils and softeners. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JN 


JLNLIISN! 


600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


